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RICHARD 


Ir may be in the recollection of some 
that in the course of last year I 
assisted at a like celebration to this 
in the town of Bedford. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a greater outward con- 
trast than that between John Bunyan 
and Richard Baxter ; between the stout 
burly youth who played on the green at 
Elstow, and the pale, lean, dyspeptic stu- 
dent who came hither from the banks of 
the Severn ; between the homely, direct 
language, the native poetic genius of the 
illiterate tinker, and the multifarious 
knowledge, the hair-splitting arguments, 
and the prosaic disputations of the chief 
of English Protestant schoolmen. Their 
lives ran almost parallel to each other, 
yet, so far as we know, the one passed 
his threescore, the other his threescore 
and sixteen years without ever having 
seen the other, without having ever 
grasped each other’s hand or looked in 
each other’s face. We are far better 
acquainted with both than either at the 
time could have been with either. But 
there seemed to be special reasons why, 

1 An Address at the Inauguration of the 
Statue of Richard Baxter, at Kidderminster, 
July 28, 1875, Large parts of the Address 
were omitted in the delivery. 

The statue (by Mr. Brock) represents Baxter 
with one hand lifted up as if preaching, the 
other resting on the Bible. On the pedestal 
of the statue is the following inscription :— 

“Between the years 1641 and 1660 
this town was the scene of the labours of 
RICHARD BAXTER, 
renowned equally for his Christian learning 
and his pastoral fidelity. 
In a stormy and divided age 
he advocated unity and comprehension, 
pointing the way to the Everlasting Rest. 
Churchmen and Nonconformists 

united to raise this memorial, A.p, 1875.” 
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BAXTER! 


though with some hesitation, I should 
respond to the invitation with which 
I was honoured on this occasion, and 
endeavour to bring out some lessons 
peculiar to Baxter, and full of instruc- 
tion for our age, perhaps even more than 
for his own. 

I. Unlike Bunyan, he lived not in 
the byways and corners of religious 
biography, but in the very thick of 
the crowded and eventful conflict of the 
national crisis—known, feared, hated, 
beloved throughout the realm. He was 
one of those who, without occupying 
the first place amongst men of letters, or 
the first place amongst men of action, 
occupy a conspicuous place in both. 
There is a saying of Luther’s in which 
he divides the foremost men of his time 
and country into four classes :— Words, 
not deeds—Erasmus, the great scholar ; 
Deeds, not words—Martin Luther him- 
self, the great Reformer; Deeds and 
Words—Philip Melanchthon, scholar 
and reformer; Neither deeds nar words 
—Carlostadt, the useless iconoclast. 
This is a classification which runs 
through all ages, and not least through 
the seventeenth century of our own 
history. At the head of Words, not 
deeds shall we not place the blind, 
disabled, immortal Milton? At the 
head of Deeds, not words, none can 
rival the dumb, inarticulate, confused, 
but all-powerful Oliver. Those who had 
neither deeds nor words—the foolish, 
empty, ranting, canting partisans—was 
not their name “legion” both amongst 
Royalists and Roundheads? But for 
deeds and words together there is hardly 
any one that can stand comparison with 
co 
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Richard Baxter. It has been truly! said 
that he represented the spirit of the 
century more than any other single 
man, both in its weakness and its 
strength. Look at him in court and 
camp—confronting with equal energy 
Protector and King, demagogue and 
despot, wild enthusiast or worldly poli- 
tician. Look at his labours for fonr- 
teen long years in this town. There 
are some three or four parishes in Eng- 
land which have been raised by their 
pastors to a national, almost a world- 
wide, fame. Of these the most con- 
spicuous is Kidderminster, for Baxter 
without Kidderminster would have been 
but half of himself; and Kidderminster 
without Baxter would have had nothing 
but its carpets. You gave him the 
place from which he moved the English 
world. He gave to you the fame which 
on this day has attracted hither repre- 
sentatives from every class in England, 
and even from beyond the Atlantic. 

What he was and how he dealt as he 
went in and out amongst you I leave 
to be related by one who knows him 
and all his time so well, that I am 
almost inclined to believe him to be 
that very contemporary come to life 
again whom Baxter is always describing 
as “the judicious? Dr. Stoughton ;” one 
to whose kindly Nonconformist hands 
we gladly make over, by a singular re- 
verse, that aspect of Baxter's career 
in which he was most emphatically a 
minister of the National Church—much 
in the same way as, in Dante’s Vision of 
Paradise, Bonaventura, the Franciscan, 
rejoices to think that the praises of his 
founder, St. Francis, shall be sung by 
Thomas Aquinas, chief of the rival sect 
of the Dominicans, 

Here, in Kidderminster, if nowhere 
else, his pulpit, his church, his portrait, 
his chair, his books, your invitation® to 

? Hunt’s “ Religious Thought in England,” 
i. 265. 

? See the ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest” passim. 
This address was followed by an able and ex- 
haustive account of Baxter's pastoral career by 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. 

* This invitation to him and his still more 
interesting farewell have not been published. 
They were seen on this occasion through the 


kindness of the Rey. Thomas Hunter of Dr. 
Williams’s Library. 


him, his farewell to you, will for ever 
nourish the recollection that with you, 
as he said, “the pleasantest part of all his 
life in the ministry was passed ;” because 
nowhere else were his spiritual successes 
so great; because you saw in him one 
who, as a distinguished contemporary * 
said, “feared no man’s displeasure, and 
hoped for no man’s preferment ;” who 
exemplified in his own person one of 
his own farewell precepts—“ He that 
will avoid doing evil must be taken up 
with doing good.” 

II. But I turn from his deeds, which 
belong especially to this place, to his 
words, which belong to all mankind ; 
his words, so far as we can separate them 
from his deeds, when the one must be 
to the other as the thunder to the light- 
ning. Think of his prodigious sermons 
—prodigious to read, how much more to 
hear, two to three hours long—think 
of that wonderful series of “several 
sermons ” preached in Westminster 
Abbey “On the Vain Religion of the 
Formal Hypocrite.” Look at his volumes 
—150 as some reckon, 200 as others.® 
When Boswell asked Dr. Johnson 
whichfof Baxter’s works he recommended 
to be read, that great old Churchman 
roared out, “Read any of them—they are 
all good.” I have not followed, nor do 
I recommend you to follow, this advice ; 
nor do I believe it. Baxter's works are 
not all good—nor is any of them good 
throughout. Even the “Saints’ Rest” 
has only become readable by abridg- 
ment on abridgment. The “ Reformed 
Liturgy,” which he wrote in a fortnight, 
is a model of activity, but not of devo- 
tional style. In comparison with it, as 
Matthew Arnold says, even our old 
friend ‘‘ Dearly beloved” can well stand 
itsground. There is something provok- 
ingly contentious in his objections to 
every scheme of worship or government 
except his own. Even the utmost “ dissi- 
dence of dissent” would acknowledge that 
he must have been at times captious be- 
yond endurance. His digressions and di- 
visions are absolutely interminable. His 


4 Robert Boyle (Orme, ii. 447). 

5 Burnet gives 200. But Grosart (in the 
annotated list appended to Baxter’s ‘*‘ What 
Must I Do to be Saved?” sp. 56) gives 159. 






















mode of stating doctrines, though often 
generous and genial, is more often harsh 
and repulsive. He is filled with the 
most extravagant notions of his age on 
portents and on magic. His solutions of 
speculative difficulties are often like the 
medical receipts which he recommended 
from his pulpit to his flock. “Take 
three gallons of clarified whey, put in 
it two handfuls of balm, and as much 
frumity, and as much borage, boil it to 
two gallons, and put it in a stone pot of 
earth that hath a spigot at the bottom, 
and put into it a thin canvas bag, two 
ounces of lemon, an ounce of epithyme, 
an ounce of bruised aniseed, and a 
handful of ground-ivy (called alehoof),” 
&c. &c.! His learning, wide as it was, 
had little of that critical discrimination 
or profound research that renders even 
the errors of great scholars fruitful. 
“Read,” he says, “the writings of 
our old solid divines, such as Perkins, 
Bolton, Dodd, Sibbs, and especially 
Doctor Preston ; begin with the Assem- 
bly’s ‘ Lesser Catechism,’ then read the 
Greater,and next Master Ball’s, and then 
Doctor Ames’s ‘ Marrow of Divinity,’”? 
Alas! how few of these are now ever 
heard of, whilst Benedict Spinoza, who 
seemed to Baxter “a paltry fellow, not 
worth the naming,”® has achieved a uni- 
versal fame, and veneration alike as a 
philosopher and as a saint. We can un- 
derstand how Baxter looked forward to 
communion in the other world with the 
great saints of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment—the heroes of early Christianity or 
of the Reformation—the patriots of his 
own time, Pym, Hampden, and Brooke.‘ 
But we can hardly forbear a smile when 
we read that he also confidently relies on 
the delights of an eternal converse with 
‘*¢Zanchius, Pareus, Piscator, Camero, 
Whitelocke, Cartwright, Brightman, 
Dodd, Stukes, Bayne, Bradshaw, Bol- 
ton, Bell, Hildersham, Pemble, ‘I'wiss, 
Paston, Sibbs.” 

Yes—Bishop Burnet was right when 
he said that “Baxter meddled in too 
many things, and was, most unhappily, 
subtle aud metaphysical in everything,” 

1 Baxter’s Works, xvii. 280. 

? Ibid. xxii. 335. 

3 Ibid, xv. 48, 64. 4 Ibid. xxii. 122, 
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with tedious subtilty and bad meta- 
physics. But it is this very tissue 
of contradictions of colour, of unprofit- 
able stuff, through which—if I may 
draw a figure from the world-famous 
manufacture of Kidderminster—there 
run golden threads and solid strands, 
which redeem even the most obscure 
parts from ignominy, and at times are 
woven into patches and fringes of glori- 
ous splendour. 

1, That same discerning contempo- 
rary whom I have just quoted observes 
that Baxter had “a very moving and 
pathetical way of writing, and was his 
whole life long a man of great zeal 
and much simplicity.” It is this 
power that we now call “ earnestness” 
which to the listening ear distinguishes 
even the most tiresome of his arguments 
from the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal of the rhetoric of many of his con- 
temporaries. That often repeated saying 
of his,® which has become proverbial, 
that he preached “as a dying man to 
dying men,” was in his case no mere 
figure of speech. Never was there a 
case where the spirit so triumphed over 
the feebleness of the flesh, as in that 
long conflict with “ pleurisy, nephritic, 
and cholic,” with the thirty-six doctors 
whom he invoked, and his own innnu- 
merable remedies ; the “ fourteen years 
of a languishing state when he had 
scarcely a waking hour free from pain ; 
twenty several times near to death—in 
constant expectation of his final change ; 
yet still not wholly disabled to God’s ser- 
vice ; his dull heart forced to more im- 
portunate requests, and with more rare 
discoveries of His mercy than he could 
have had in a more prosperous state.” ® 

Even as a mere specimen of en- 
durance and of indefatigable struggle 
against every kind of physical obstacle, 
Baxter’s long painful existence is an 
example to us all. You, if there be any 
here, who are life-long invalids, or who, 
like our dear friend and pastor, Baxter's 
present successor, have been brought 
down to the gates of death, and returned 
through the long and wearisome ascent 

5 Orme, i. 151; also Baxter’s ‘* Poetical 
Fragments,” p. 30. 

® Works, xxii. 2, 3. 
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of slow and difficult recovery—should 
take courage from his example, and 
be convinced that in the way of doing 
the work of God even the feeblest of 
frames, and the most trying sicknesses 
are not a fatal bar. ‘“ Weakness and 
pain helped me,” he says, “to study 
how to die—that set me on studying 
how to live, and that on studying the 
doctrine from which I must fetch my 
motives or comforts. Beginning with 
necessities, I proceeded by degrees, and 
now,” he says at the close of his life, 
“TIT am going to see that for which I 
have lived and studied.” ! 

But this leads us to the thought 
of the permanent weight which is 
thus given to all his words; namely, 
that they are not the mere effusions 
of a man throwing off his specula- 
tions in the exuberance of health, 
but the expressions of a spirit which 
felt itself constantly, as he says, 
“at the door of eternity,” “as it 
were with one foot in the grave— 
a man that was betwixt living and 


9 


dead.” 2 “ Whilst we wrangle here in the 


dark”—this was his constant thought 
—‘‘we are dying and passing to that 
world which will decide all controver- 
sies ; and the safest passage thither is 


by peaceable holiness.” It was this 
deep seriousness which gave a new 
nerve and force to his intellectual 
ardour. “I would as soon doubt the 
Gospel verity,” said Coleridge, “as I 
would doubt Baxter’s veracity.” It 
was this gave such a religious solemnity 
to his devouring insatiable appetite for 
truth in all its forms. ‘‘ He that can 
see God in all things, and hath all his 
lifs sanctified by the love of God, will 
above all men value each particle of 
knowledge of which such holy‘ use 
may be made, as we value every grain 
of gold.” “ Every degree of knowledge 
tendeth to more, and every known truth 
befriendeth others, and, like fire, tend- 
eth to the spreading of our knowledge 
to all neighbour truths that are intelli- 
gible.” “ Look to all things, or to as 

1 Orme, i. 11. 

* * Poetical Fragments,” Aug. 7, 1681 
Works, xxii. 2. 

3 Orme, ii, 239. 

* Works, xv. 207 ; xxiii. 440, 441, 
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many as possible. When half is un- 
known the other half is not half 
known.” “Truth is so dear a friend, 
and He that sent it so much more dear, 
that whatever I suffer I dare not stifle 
or conceal it!” ‘As long as you are 
uncertain, profess yourselves uncertain ; 
and if men condemn you for your igno- 
rance when you are willing to know 
the truth, so will not God; but when 
you are certain, resolve in the strength 
of God, and hold fast whatever it costs 
you, even to the death—and never fear 
being losers by God, by His truth, or by 
fidelity in your duty.”® That strain is 
indeed of a higher mood than the cant 
of the mere theological disputant. It 
is the strain of Luther or of Locke. It 
is the rebuke to the cowardly panics 
of our religious world; it is the re- 
buke to the cynical indifference of our 
scientific world ; from one who, had he 
lived in our days, would, alike in the 
pulpit and the lecture room, have opened 
upon us that consuming fire of his love 
for truth, which, as he says, “he could 
not keep secret to himself, shut up in 
his heart and bones.” 

2. But we have yet to ask what 
was the message which this ever-dying 
saint, this indomitable student, was 
specially empowered to deliver. It 
was that which has been inscribed on 
his monument. “In a stormy and 
divided age”—stormy with the storms 
of three revolutions, divided with 
the divisions of a hundred sects—“ he 
advocated unity and comprehension.” 
Many other thoughts abounded in that 
teeming brain, but they are more or 
less secondary. This one thought was 
primary, and ever-recurring. Other 
messages of divine or human truth were 
delivered with more force and consist- 
ency by others of his time. But in the 
solemn proclamation of this message he 
stood pre-eminent. Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor in the eloquence of the “ Areopa- 
gitica” and the “Liberty of Prophesying,” 
Tillotson in his prudent and generous 
policy, Chillingworth and Cudworth in 
their philosophic arguments, promoted 
the same great cause of healing the 
divisions of Christendom and enlarging 


5 Works, xv. 174, 184 ; xxiii. 441. 
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the borders of the National Church. 
But with Baxter this zeal for the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, and 
in righteousness of life, was the funda- 
mental dogma of his theology, the ab- 
sorbing passion of his existence, ming- 
ling with all his combats in this world, 
and with all his meditations on the 
world to come. “In necessary things 
unity, in unnecessary things liberty, 
in all things charity.” This famous 


maxim was dug out by Baxter from an 
obscure German treatise! and made al- 
most the motto of his life, and now it 
has gradually entered into universal 


1 Works xxii. 8; xxiii. 145. I subjoin the 
account of this treatise from Herzog’s Cyclo- 
pedia, a reference which I owe to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Thomas Hunter. 

*“‘Rupertus Meldenius was a conciliatory 
theologian of the seventeenth century, of 
the particulars of whose life nothing can 
be ascertained ; even his name has been con- 
sidered a fictitious one. He is known only by 
one writing, Paranesis votiva pro pace eccle- 
sia ad Theologos Augustane Confessionis. As 
early as 1736, J. G. Pfeiffer, Professor of 
Theology in Leipzig, feared that the writing 
might be lost, and caused it to be printed in 
his Miscellanea Theologica, and from these 
Liicke has it in his work—‘ Upon the age, the 
author, the original form, and proper sense of 
the ecclesiastical formula of concord, Jn neces- 
sariis Unitas ; in non necessariis Libertas ; in 
utrisque Caritas, Géttingen, 1850.’ 

Liicke tries to determine the time of Mel- 
denius, when he made it apparent from the 
Paranesis that he was personally acquainted 
with John Arnd, and wrote this work between 
the twentieth or fortieth years of the seven- 
teenth century. By means of the work Stabili- 
mentum TIrenicum, 1635, discovered in the 
Hamburg Library, in which some sentences 
of the Paranesis are quoted, this conjecture of 
Liicke’s is confirmed. As to the author we 
discover indeed nothing, still it mentions him 
as a well-known man, with no indication that 
the name was fictitious. 

**Rupert Meldenius was a true exponent of 
the formula of concord ; he does not think 
of a union of both churches; but in the 
midst of the troubles of the Thirty Years’ 
War he longs for the inner peace of the 
Church, for a practical piety instead of the 
dry controversial theology of the schools. 
Nevertheless, he is far from all extravagance ; 
he is healthy throughout, in that time a very 
rare phenomenon. ‘The Parwnesis consists of 
two age in the first, the author describes 
shortly the position of the Lutheran Church, 
and in the second he presents the remedy. He 
charges the theologians that they do not pro- 
perly distinguish between things necessary and 


literature, and been deemed worthy of 
no lesser name than that of the great 
Augustine, who, I fear, with all his 
power and piety, never, or hardly ever, 
wrote anything so good or so wise as 
this. Listen to a few of the sayings in 
which Baxter carried out this maxim— 
“T tell you that if you use but true love 
and willingness in a diligent, reformed, 
pious, and righteous life, there is, cer- 
tainly there is, saving faith and know- 
ledge within.”? “I will not be one 
that shall condemn or reject a lover 
of God and Christ and holiness for 
want of distinct particular knowledge, or 
words to utter it aright.”, “The least 
contested points are commonly the 
most weighty.”* 


unnecessary ; one must be always prepared for 
combat, but one must not continuously strive. 
In order effectually to build up a church the 
minister must be in the holiness of his life 
blameless. Nothing is more to be dreaded 
than pharisaic + Bo out of which pro- 
ceed pirodokia, piAapyupla, and piroveixla. The 
chief faults of the theologian of the time the 
author describes in ten pages, and concludes 
with the exclamation, Serva nos, Domine, 
alioquin perimus. In contradistinction to 
these shortcomings, Rupert describes in the 
second part the contrary virtues, humility, 
contentinent, love of peace, which the Chris- 
tian must practise. A lack of love is the cause 
of all sorrow. Knowledge there is enough of, 
but love, the true salt, is deficient. One can 
scarcely believe that a minister, whose sins are 
forgiven by God, should not cover the faults 
in the writings of his colleagues with the 
mantle of love. Omnium vero norma, says 
Rupert, sit caritas cum prudentia quddam 
pia et humilitate non ficta conjuncta, Rupert 
does not altogether reject controversial theo- 
logy, but there must be connected with it a 
pious and thoughtful moderation. It is very 
much to be feared that one would rather lose 
than win the love of Christ in his heart by the 
transgression of moderation in the discernment 
of divine secrets. The old saying is familiar, 
Nimium altercando amittitur veritas. Then 
Rupert compares the former and present con- 
dition of Christendom, and concludes with 
saying, Si nos servaremus in necessariis Uni- 
tatem ; innon necessariis Libertatem ; in utrisg ve 
Caritatem, optimo certe loco essent res nostra. 
... “This writing, with its breath of genuine 
piety, appears in these days of ours, to have 
been soon forgotten without particular effect, 
but it remains to us as a monument that God, 
even in those dreary times, did not lack men 
who could have led in the right way, but that 
he found none to listen.” 
2 Works, xv. 218; xvi. 336. 
3 Ibid. xxiii. 271. 
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Again and again, amidst all his own 
limitations and contradictions, he falls 
back on the Creed the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Decalogue, as the essentials 
and fundamentals of religion; and 
maintains that “no particular words in 
the world are essential to our religion ; 
otherwise no man could be saved with- 
out the language those words belonged 
to.” And even to the objection, so ter- 
rifying in his own age as in our own, 
that the breadth of this scheme would 
admit the Papist and the Socinian, he 
boldly replied, “So much the better, 
and so much the fitter it is to be the 
matter of our concord,”! For myself,” 
he says, “I will take no narrow name; I 
will be a Christian, a mere Christian, a 
Catholic Christian.” That much-abused 
word “Catholic” was to him the ex- 
pression of his dearest convictions, He 
always uses it in its original sense of 
“universal,” “comprehensive.” It runs 
through the titles of his treatises, it forms 
the staple of his arguments. If it ever 
could be redeemed from its perverted 
use, it would have been by the persistent 
accuracy with which he was deter- 
mined to employ it. In the last resort 
sin and moral evil were, in his judg- 
ment, the only grounds of division in 
Christendom—holiness and moral good- 
ness the only grounds of union here or 
hereafter. 

3. It was by no hasty or presumptu- 
ous partisanship that Baxter arrived at 
a Christian liberality so far ,beyond his 
age. In some respects it cut directly 
across the grain of his own combative 
dogmatism ; across the current of his 
own impassioned earnestness. But he 
has enabled us to see the processes by 
which he reached these serener heights, 
and the process is even more instructive 
than the conclusions,—perhaps even 
congenial to some to whom the con- 
clusions may be startling and offensive. 
It is now many years ago since, on one 
of the few occasions when I had the 
pleasure of meeting the late Sir James 
Stephen, he recommended me, with his 
own peculiar solemnity, to read the last 
twenty-four pages of the first part of 


1 “Narrative of his Own Life,” p. 198. 


Baxter's “ Narrative of his Own Life.” 2 
“ Lose not a day in reading it,” he said; 
“you will never repent of it.” That 
very night I followed his advice, and I 
have ever since, publicly and privately, 
advised every theological student to do 
the same, It was a passage easy to be 
found, for, with a singular concurrence 
of favourable testimony, it was extracted 
as the very flower of Baxter's writings® 
in a well-known work by an eminent 
Churchman of the last generation— 
father of two gifted bishops, one of our 
own, the other of the Scottish Episcopal 
Communion. From the latter of this 
Episcopal pair, who once delivered an 
address in this place, full of admiration 
of your famous pastor, I have received 
a letter written by the poet Words- 
worth, bearing his own unbiased wit- 
ness to the extraordinary excellence of 


? Book I., Part I., pp. 124—188. The passage 
has lately been republished in a separate form. 

3 In the fifth volume (p. 552—597) of 
** Ecclesiastical Biography; or, Lives of 
Eminent Men Connected with the History of 
Religion in England.” By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, father of the present Bishop of 
Lincoln and the present Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
and brother of the poet. The interesting ad- 
dress of Bishop Charles Wordsworth to which 
I refer above was delivered in Kidderminster 
on August 22, 1862, on ‘‘The Reunion of the 
Church in Great Britain.” The poet’s opinion 
was communicated to the Master’s wife, 
and by her to her husband :—‘ Your brother 
says the most interesting part of your book 
is in Baxter’s account of himself,—of which 
there is too little,—and the most dull and 
tedious is Philip Henry, of which there is too 
much, On the whole he is much pleased 
with your work. He and his sister have 
read it through.” The Master—as I learn 
from the Bishop of St. Andrews, to whose kind- 
ness I owe these family reminiscences—when 
he was compiling his ‘‘ Christian Institutes ” 
for ‘*Students in the Universities and the 
Junior Members of the several Learned and 
Liberal Professions,” and ‘‘ wished to insert in 
them the best and most comprehensive cate- 
chetical work he could find in the English 
language,” made choice of Baxter's “Catechizing 
of Families,” ‘‘in preference to all others, after 
the fullest deliberation.” I adda memorandum 
of the old Cambridge Churchman’s favourite 
works, furnished by the same kind authority. 
“Sranpinc Disues. (Theology).—Hooker, 
Taylor, Barrow, Butler, Leighton, Bazter. 
(Miscellaneous) Verse.—Shakespeare, Milton, 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Prose.— 
Bacon, Burke, Milton.” 


oes 
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this extract: ‘‘The most interesting 
part,” writes the poet to his learned 
brother, “of all the work is Baxter's 
account of himself.” 

The passage is indeed worthy of all 
these praises. It stands in the very fore- 
most rank of autobiographical reflections ; 
and I make bold to say that in perma- 
nent practical instruction it as much ex- 
cels anything even in the ‘ Confessions” 
of Augustine, as in ordinary fame it falls 
below them. It sums up the “ soul- 
experiment” by which the venerable 
man, at the close of his eventful life, 
acquaints his readers “ what change God 
had made upon his mind and heart since 
the unriper times of his youth, and 
where he had differed in judgment and 
disposition from his former self.” The 
interest of this summary is not merely 
that it reiterates in every shape and 
form that desire for unity of which I 
have already spoken, but that it points 
out the various stages by which every 
serious student of human nature and 
of his own history may rise above the 
crude and narrow notions by which all 
men, especially perhaps all religious 
men, are exposed in their early or their 
less instructed years. 

The substitution of solid for super- 
ficial knowledge ; the sense of the use- 
lessness of verbal controversy ; the keen 
perception of the difference between 
essentials and non-essentials; the as- 
surance that “the best doctrine and 
study is that which maketh men better 
and conduceth to render them happy ;” 
the clear insight into the various grada- 
tions of certainty ; the transition from 
morbid introspection of self to the 
contemplation of the Infinite goodness 
and wisdom ; the growth of learning 
and experience that led him to dis- 
trust any exclusive authority, and to 
despise more and more the spirit of 
party; the power of “seeing more 
good and more evil in all men and in 
all churches than heretofore;” the ac- 
knowledgment that goodness, and good- 
ness alone, whether amongst heathens 
or Christians, is the sole and the efficient 
condition of salvation; the growth of 
toleration even for those whom his own 
times and his own feelings led him 
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most to suspect and fear ; his increased 
horror of separation ; his increased in- 
difference to the approbation of men ; his 
detestation of “ selfishness ””'—that new 
word which he and his Puritan friends 
appear to have coined for the express 
purpose of expressing their virtuous 
indignation against it—these are the 
seeds of great and fruitful thoughts 
which the training of a long life had 
sown in his own mind, and which, 
through his record of them, he has 
sown for all future generations. Read 
that touching narrative, my younger 
friends, for it contains the very warning 
which you all need, whether Church- 
man or Nonconformist, whether Radical, 
Liberal, or Conservative—for possibly 
you may be amongst those very cha- 
racters that he elsewhere describes ; as 
“ young and raw, like young fruit, sour 
and harsh, addicted to pride of their 
own opinions, to self-conceitedness, tur- 
bulency, censoriousness, and temerity, 
and to engage themselves for a cause 
and party before they understood the 
matter.” Read it, my older friends, for 
it is the very point at which we ought 
all to have reached, and which not to 
have reached is our bitter shame and 
condemnation ; be amongst those whom 
he describes as “aneient and experienced 
Christians, that have tried the spirits 
and have seen which was of God and 
which of man; and noted the work 
of both in the world, like ripe fruit 
mellow and sweet.”* 

And neither in this immortal passage, 
nor elsewhere, does Baxter allow us to 
forget that these free and noble aspira- 
tions, these counsels of moderation® and 
philosophical discrimination, are founded 
on those eternal principles of truereligion, 
which of themselves banish and drive 
away a whole brood of errors on the 
right hand and on the left. What can be 
more complete than that reply to the 


1 The word occurs frequently in Baxter. 
For the novelty of its appearance see Arch- 
bishop Trench’s “Study of Words.” 

2 ** Narrative of his Own Life,” Part IT., 
p. 144, and ‘ Farewell Letter” (unpublished), 

3 For the way in which ‘‘ Moderation ” was 
the especial pride of the ish Presbyterian 
md of that day, see Hunt’s “‘ Religious 
ought in England,” i. 410. 
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vast herd of controversialists who use 
words without meaning and doctrines 
without definition? ‘There is no con- 
futing a man that saith nothing. Non- 
sense is unanswerable, if thou hast 
enough of ,it.”! “QO happy the world, 
happy the kingdoms, most happy the 
Churches of Christ, if we could possibly 
bring men to know their ignorance.”? 
“Tn a word, almost all the contentions of 
divines, the sects, the factions, the un- 
reconciled feuds, the differences in re- 
ligion, which have been the taunt of 
the devil and of his emissaries in the 
world, have come from pretended know- 
ledge and taking uncertain for certain 
truths.”* What a tissue of theological 
falsehood and frivolity could be rent to 
pieces if that hope were fulfilled. 
“When will the Lord persuade us not 
to be wise above that which is writ- 
ten; but to acknowledge that which 
is unrevealed to be beyond us; and that 
which is more darkly revealed to be 
more doubtful to us.” “ Being in sick- 
ness cast far from home, where I had 
no book but my Bible, I set to study 


the truth from thence, and so, by the 
blessing of God, discovered more in 


one week than I had in seventeen 
years’ reading, hearing, and wrangling.” 4 
What a healing, pacifying, invigorat- 
ing influence is wrapt up in that title 
of one of his books: “ Catholic Theo- 
logy, plain, pure, and peaceable, for the 
pacification of the dogmatical word- 
warriors, who, by contending about 
things not revealed, or not understood, 
and by taking verbal differences for real, 
and their arbitrary notions for neces- 
sary sacred truths, deceive and deceiving 
by ambiguous unexplained words, have 
long been the shame of the Christian re- 
ligion ; . . . written chiefly for posterity, 
when sad experience has taught men to 
hate theological logical wars, and to 
love, sue, and care for peace.”® What a 
new face would be put on our disputes, 
whether in private or public life, if 
we were to engrave on our hearts 
these aphorisms :—“ Acquaint your- 
selves with healing truths ; and labour 

1 Works, xvi. 474. 2 Thid. xv. 116. 

31b. xv. 89. 4 Ib. xxii. 237; Orme ii. 46. 

® Ibid. xvi. 367, 368. 
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to be as skilful in the work of pacifying 
and agreeing men, as most are in the 
work of dividing and disagreeing. 
Know it to be a part of your catholic 
work to be peace-makers, and there- 
fore study how to do it as a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed. 
I think most divines themselves in the 
world do study differences a hundred 
hours, for one hour that ever they study 
the healing of differences; and that 
is a shameful disproportion. Do not 
bend all your wits to find what more 
may be said against others, and to make 
the differences as wide as you can, but 
study as hard to find out men’s agree- 
ments, and to reduce the differences to 
as narrow a compass as is possible. 
And to that end, be sure that you see 
the true state of the controversy, and 
distinguish all that is merely verbal 
from that which is material ; and that 
which is but about methods and modes 
and circumstances from that which is 
about substantial truths ; and that which 
is about the inferior truths, though 
weighty, from that which is about the 
essentials of Christianity. Be as in- 
dustrious for peace among others, as 
if you smarted by it yourself; seek it, 
and beg it, and follow it, and take no 
nay. Make it the work of your lives. 
Lay the unity of the Church upon 
nothing but what is essential to the 
Church. Seek after as much truth, 
and purity, and perfection as you can, 
but not as necessary to the essence of 
the Church, or any member of it; nor 
to denominate and specify your faith 
and religion by. Tolerate no error or 
sin so far as not to seek the healing of 
it: but tolerate all error and sin con- 
sisting with Christian faith and charity, 
so far as not to unchristian and un- 
church men for them. Own no man’s 
errors or sins, but own every man that 
owneth Christ, and whom Christ will 
own, notwithstanding those errors and 
infirmities that he is guilty of. Bear 
with those that Christ will bear with ; 
especially learn the master duty of 
self-denial, for it is self that is the 
greatest enemy to catholicism.” ° 

Works, xvi. 367, 368, ‘comp, .282, 347, 
393, 405, 436, 447; xv. 94. 
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And with this larger view of Chris- 
tian communion, the whole horizon 
of Christian thought was enlarged also. 
When, a few years ago, the cause of 
theological inquiry pleaded for its life 
before the tribunals of our Church and 
country, Baxter was one of the chief 
witnesses evoked from the past to bear 
his venerable testimony to the boundless 
wealth, variety and freedom of Biblical 
study.! The possibility of a religious man 
doubting some parts of the Old Testament 
without abandoning the New?—doubting 
even the New Testament without aban- 
doning the fundamental principles of 
the Christian faith, was as clear to his 
mind as to some of the boldest thinkers 
of our own time—as clear as to that 
eminent scholar and philosopher, the 
most learned, the wisest, and the ablest 
of English bishops who has just been 
taken from amongst us.? However 
much at times his statements may have 
been darkened by the subtleties of his 
time, yet on the whole he maintained 
—against the scholastic, Lutheran, or 
Puritan view of “imputed righteous- 
ness” and “substitution”—the moral 
and spiritual doctrine of Christian re- 
demption, as set forth in the Gos- 
pels and Epistles, or in the most 
philosophic of German and English 
divines.t The contidence in the internal 
evidence of religion as alone suflicient, 
was as deeply rooted in his soul as in 
that of Coleridge, or Arnold, or Carlyle. 
“The melody of music is better known 
by hearing it than by reports of it. So 
there is a latent sense in us of the 
elfects of the gospel in our own hearts 
which will ever cause us to love it and 
to hold it fast.”® 

Such was the teaching of the great 
pastor, and such was he himself— 
“Richard Baxter,” (to use his own 
words) “who, by God’s blessing on 
long and hard studies, hath learnt to 


1 See “Defence of Dr. Rowland Williams 
before the Court of Arches,” by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen in 1862, p. 128-133. 

2 Works, xv. 46, 60, 61, 73, 74. 

3 Bishop Thirwall died on July 27, 1875. 

4 See Orme, ii. 42, 43, 55, 56, 130, with the 
hostile remarks of the editor. 

® Hunt’s “ Religious Thought in England,” 
i. £76, 464, 
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know that he knoweth but little, and 
to suspend his judgment of uncer- 
tainties, and to take great, necessary, 
and certain things for the food of his 
faith and comfort and the measure of 
his church communion.” Even in his 
outward life he exemplified as few men 
else have ever done the confluence of . 
all Christian influences, He was born of 
Puritan parents, yet converted by a book 
of Jesuit devotions. He was ordained in 
Anglican orders, offered an Anglican 
Bishopric, the pastor of an Anglican par- 
ish, even a candidate, though an unsuc- 
cessful candidate, for a place in’ Con- 
vocation ; yet the oracle and patriarch of 
Evangelical Nonconformity, the friend 
of Calamy and Howe, of Hampden, and 
of Pym. Immersed as he was in the con- 
troversial theology of the Puritans, he 
was yet the zealous admirer of Richard 
Hooker, the most majestic of our 
divines, of George Herbert, the most 
saintly of our sacred poets—Herbert 
in whose “ temple” he took refuge with 
the “sound of Aaron’s® bells from the 
jingling of scholastic philosophy ;”— 
and he delighted in the converse of 
Tillotson and Tillotson’s disciples and 
companions, whom the fanatics of his 
own and of® later times have so severely 
condemned as almost unworthy of the 
name of Christian. He is claimed as the 
first parent of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, the most vener- 
able of the Missionary Societies of the 
Charch ; he is claimed also as the first 
parent of the extreme school!® of Noncon- 


7 Orme, i. 253 ; ii. 442. 


6 Works, xv. p. ii. 
The whole passage is 


8 Orme, i. 147. 
beautiful. 

® See the bitter complaints of Orme, i. 327 ; 
and compare the like attacks of the non-jurors 
on the same divines. 

10 In connection with the relations of the 
Unitarians to Baxter, it may be interest- 
ing to insert the accompanying letters. 
The first is from the late lamented J. J. 
Taylor, who in his sermon on Nonconformity, 
— of ‘* Baxter, whom we are proud to 
claim as our spiritual progenitor.” He had 
spoken to me in the same strain in 1868, and 
sent me as a proof his own well-worn copy of 
Arthur Young’s ‘ Baxteriana ” with these 
words :— 

“* Young’s introduction always struck me as 
singularly touching and beautiful. The chief 
defect in his selection is, that arranging his 
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formity which in Kidderminster posses- 
ses his pulpit, and which, in a wider 
sense, dating its spiritual lineage from his 
large and liberal spirit, has often, with 
whatever departure from his theology, 
lifted up before the churches the ban- 
ner of tolerance and freedom that 
saxter was among the first to unfurl. 
He was the champion, sometimes the 
almost solitary champion, of scrupulous 
consciences, in his gallant protests 
against what he deemed the imposition 
of unjust tests and burdens, whether 


extracts under practical heads, he has no re- 
ference to the dates of the works whence they 
are taken. As Baxter’s mind was pre-eminently 
& progressive one, growing in freedom and in- 
sight, and expanding in love to the very last, 
this total disregard to chronology in his com- 
piler may have occasioned here and there an 
apparent, in some cases even a real, incon- 
sistency between the tone and tendency of the 
different extracts. Nevertheless, with all the 
defects with which it can be reasonably charged, 
this little volume ever seemed to me full of 
spiritual wealth.” 

The second is from the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, in 1875. He writes as follows :-— 

‘**In his posthumous autobiography and re- 
view of his times, Baxter exhibits in his own 
person a large portion of the same change from 
dogmatic to moral and spiritual Christianity, 
which his influence bequeathed to the so-called 
‘Presbyterian’ congregations. Without any 
indication of material doctrinal change in him- 
self, his confessions abound in sentiments of 
the most comprehensive charity, and in words 
of longing for a union of Christians by a sim- 
plification of the terms of fellowship. When 
it was objected to him that his Church scheme 
would let in ‘the Papist or the Socinian,’ he 
replied, ‘so much the better for concord ;’ 
adding that the proper way to deal with them, 
so far as they were wrong, was not to set up a 
test against them, and compel them to con- 
solidate their error in institutions of their own, 
but to keep them at home and ‘call them to 
account ’ by reasonable remonstrance, when 
they seemed to misrepresent the truth. For 
himself, he will take no narrow name ; though 
he will say what he thinks on disputed points 
to any one that cares to know, and teach what 
he deems true to the people. But he will be 
‘a Christian, a mere Christian,’ or, ‘if that 
be not enough, a Catholic Christian.’ 

‘*This aversion to tests and creeds became 
universal and traditional among the ‘ English 
Presbyterians ;’ and, in the entire absence of 
any attempt at a Presbyterian order eccle- 
siastically, remained the sole distinction con- 
trasting them with the Independents, who 
always retained the inner circle of the Church 
(i.c., communicants admitted by examination) 
as distinct from the congregation. The open 
usage of the Presbyterians gradually led to 
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against the Solemn Leagueand Covenant! 
of the Church of Scotland or against the 
too stringent enforcement of the Articles 
and Prayer Book of the Church of 
England, yet still entreating his flock 
at Kidderminster and his disciples 
throughout the kingdom to avoid separ- 
ation, to adhere to the National Church, 
to assist in its services, and to share in 
its communion. In all these multiplied 
aspects Baxter was a living proof that 
Churchmanship and Nonconformity,’ 
that breadth of thought and fervour of 
devotion, not only can co-exist in the 
same Church, but in the same indi- 
vidual. 

And is not this noble monument 
a standing, speaking proof of the same 
great doctrine? Around his statue at 
this moment stand the representatives 
of the three great officials, who, without 
a sigh or a struggle, saw his expulsion 
fromKidderminster—the Lord-lieutenant 
of the county, the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Vicar of the parish. Round 
the same statue are gathered also 
the representatives of the two camps of 
Nonconformists, so hostile to each other 
in the seventeenth century—in the 
language of Dryden, the Presbyterian 
“ Wolf,” and the Independent “ Bear ”— 
the representatives, let me rather say, of 
those diverging lines of saint-like men 
who, through Priestley and Channing on 
variations of doctrinal opinions, Arminian, 
Arian, Unitarian in the modern sense ; so that 
our spiritual ancestry is undoubtedJy found in 
the Baxterian line, as our material possessions, 
chapels, grave-yards, endowments, are an in- 
heritance of similar descent. 

‘“*T wish I could say that in departing from 
the theology of Baxter, we were faithful to the 
catholicity which has given us the power to 
change. But, on the emergence of Priestley’s 
definite humanitarianism, the doctrinal interest 
came to the front ; numbers of people began to 
come in from more dogmatic churches; societies 
for defence and propagation ofa special theology 
were formed ; congregations helped by them 
caught the infection of a narrow zeal, and, for- 
getting the old Baxterian hatred of party 
badges, thought it a point of honour to assume 
the werd ‘ Unitarian’ as an ecclesiastical name, 
and a merit to build up an organised ‘ Uni- 
tarian Church ;’ and, under these influences, 
we are fast losing the noblest feature of our 
historical position, and handing over the future 
to those who inherit a less freedom, but appre- 
ciate and exercise a greater.” 

1 Orme, i. 138, 2 See Orme, i. 82. 
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the one side, through Watts and Dodd- 
ridge on the other, have adorned the 
two opposite schools of Nonconforming 
opinion. And not only on a special 
occasion like this, but on the march of 
imperial and ecclesiastical legislation, 
which in this country are happily still 
undivided, his principles have left the 
trace of their enduring trumph. The 
galling subscriptions,! the excessive de- 
mand of uniformity, under which he and 
his brethren suffered, and but for which 
they would never have been parted 
from us, have been one and all, some 
of them within the last few years, swept 
away by an indignant Church and 
nation. The enlightened protests which 
he was almost the first to deliver against 
the fierce anathemas and the exclu- 
sive doctrines contained or implied 
in some passages of our furmularies, 
have been endorsed by at least half of 
the Clergy and almost all the Epis- 
copate.2 The scheme which he pro- 
posed, of approved and tolerated 
Churches, has been made the basis of 
our whole ecclesiastical polity. The in- 
terchange of social intercourse, which 
le sought to establish between the dif- 
ferent classes of English Christians in 
Kidderminster and Worcestershire, is 
all but accomplished throughout the 
land.* The grand ideal of a National 
Chureb,* after which he panted as 
a hart panteth after the water brooks, 
is now increasingly in the ascendant in 
the highest minds; and, unless inter- 
cepted by some unexpected and un- 
toward catastrophe, will surely be ac- 
complished—if not in the exact form 
which he suggested, yet in some form 
or other ; if not in our days, yet in the 
days of our children. In his last hours, 
as in his full activity, he said,—and it 


1 Orme, ii. 242. 

3 Orme, ii. 206. 

4 There is a touching passage, in which he 
expresses his hope that Richard Cromwell 
might accomplish this task, ‘‘ who had been 
strangely kept from participating in the late 
bloody actions, that God might make him 
the healer of our breaches, and employ him in 
that temple work which David himself might 
not be honoured with, though he had it in his 
heart, because he had shed blood already, and 
made great wars (Works, xiv. 1, 2).” Contrast 
this with his editor’s words. —Orme, ii. 229. 


2? Orme, i. 482—498. 
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was a speech pregnant in far-reaching 
consequences, the very seed of the 
Church of the Future,—“I would as 
willingly be a martyr for charity as 
for faith.” “I would rather be a martyr 
for love than for any other article of 
the Christian Creed.” ® 

III. And this leads me to one final 
remark. We must not forget that he 
whom we now commemorate with such 
peaceful unanimity, in his lifetime lived 
in a whirl of discord and turmoil. Partly, 
no doubt, from his own eager polemics ; 
partly and chiefly from the perpetual 
misunderstandings to which a character 
beyond his time is exposed. By Quakers 
he was attacked as achild of darkness ;° 
by Calvinists as a fanatical Quaker ; by 
Churchmen as a Socinian;’ by Inde- 
pendents as a Papist; by Royalists as 
a traitor doomed to the very depths 
of hell. Atl this is now past. The 
pamphlets of his assailants, his own 
rejoinders and counter-rejoinders, have 
sunk deeper than ever plummet sounded. 
The chaif of his life, the chaff of his 
writings is sifted and winnowed away ; 
and the wheat, the pure wheat, remains 
to be gathered into the Eternal Garner. 
It is a proof of his real goodness and 
eminence—it is a proof of what real 
goodness and eminence can achieve— 
that the noble memories of his character 
have survived and overbalanced the 
trivial, the distasteful, the acrimonious 
elements with which it was encom- 
passed, The admiration of the best 
spirits of his own and future times has 
prevailed over the violence of petty fac- 
tion and petty jealousy, and over his 
own contentious self. Sir Matthew 
Hale in his unfailing friendship ; 
Lord William Russell in his dying 
testimony; Burnet in his grateful 
acknowledgments; Ussher, when he 
entreated him to write the “Call to 

5 Baxter’s Narrative, p. 364, 

6 In contrast to the Quakers of that day, a 
respected ‘* Friend ” of our own time, has told 
me that a member of the Society of Friends 
sent a copy of the ‘‘Saints’ Rest ” tothe Duke 
of Wellington, which many years afterwards 
his son believed that he saw as one of the 
three books on the table of the Duke, by his 
camp-bed, at Walmer Castle. 

7 Works, xxii. 221. 

§ Orme, ii. 392, 375. 
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the Unconverted ;” Elliot, the apostle 
of the Indians, when he translated that 
book next after the Bible; Arthur 
Young, who, after a brilliant and stirring 
life, in old age and blindness, found his 
peace at last in the thought of Baxter’s 
soul “reposing on the bosom of a 
Saviour’s love”—all these turn out to 
be more correct judges, more prescient 
seers than the narrow partisans who 
saw in him a mere butt for scorn and 
slander, or a mere combatant of an op- 
posite school. In this, our day, they 
have had an echo in the applauding voice 
of the most accomplished and the most 
eloquent of our living prelates, the most 
philosophical of our divines, the most 
genial and venerable of our clergy, 
whether Conforming or Nonconforming. 
His tall commanding figure, his gaunt 
features, by the art of the sculptor, are 
once more seen among us. They now re- 
call something higher and more univer- 
sal even than his efforts after union, 
or his struggles for liberty. He and his 
works have entered into that everlasting 
rest for which he so longed.2 He has 
taught us the way to that rest in words 
which rise above the jargon of all sects, 
and may strike a chord in the most 

1 Orme, ii, 101. 

2 ** Rest—how sweet a word is this to mine 
ears. Methinks the sound doth turn to sub- 
stance, and having entered at the ear doth 
possess ny brain, and thence descendeth down 
to my very heart ; methinks I feel it stir and 
work, and that, through all my parts and 
powers, but with a various work on my various 
parts. To my wearied senses and languid 
spirits, it seems a quieting powerful opiate ; to 
my dulled powers, it is spirit and life ; to my 
dark eyes, it is both eyesalve and a prospec- 
tive ; to my taste, it is sweetness ; to mine ears, 
it is melody; to my hands and feet, it is strength 
and nimbleness. Methinks I feel it digest, as 
it proceeds, and increase my active heat and 
moisture ; and lying as a reviving cordial at 
my heart, from thence doth send forth lively 
spirits, which beat through all the pulses of my 
soul, Rest, not as the stone that rests upon 
the earth, nor as those clods of flesh shall rest 
in the grave—so our beasts must rest as well 
as we ; nor such rest as the carnal world de- 
sireth, No, we have another rest from these 
—rest from sin, but not from worship—from 
sorrow, but not from solace.”—Works, xxiii. 
407. 
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philosophic, no less than in the most 
devout mind.* His uplifted hand calls 
to the unccnverted, as of the seven- 
teenth, so of the nineteenth, century, 
“to turn and live ;” to turn‘ and live 
in accordance with the thousand voices 
of the Bible, of conscience, of good 
example, of nature—to turn from all 
our mean, degrading sins; from all 
our frivolity, self-indulgence, idleness, 
corruption, and party spirit; from that 
want of charity, and want of truth, 
and want of faith, which depress us 
all alike—upwards to the higher and 
more heavenly frame of heart, to the 
peculiar nobleness of spirit, which, as 
he truly says, distinguishes not only 
men from beasts, or the good from the 
bad, but the best of men from the 
mediocrity of their kind. 

Not only in the turmoil of controversy, 
but in the toil and misery of daily life, 
in the restlessness of this restless age, 
his serene countenance tells us of that 
unseen, better world, where “ there re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God.” 
It reminds us of that entire resignation 
wrung from his lips in those latest 
words:—‘“ Where Thou wilt, what Thou 
wilt, how Thou wilt.” It reminds us of 
the high and humble hope that “after 
the rough and tempestuous day we shall 
at last have the quiet silent night—light 
and rest together; the quietness of the 
night without its darkness,” ® 


A. P. STAN ey. 


3 “ A heart in heaven is the highest excellence 
of good spirits here, and the noblest part of the 
Christian disposition. As there is not only a 
difference between men and beasts, but also 
among men between the noble and the base ; 
so there is also not only a common calling 
whereby a Christian differs from the world, 
but also a peculiar nobleness of spirit whereby 
the more exalted differs from the rest, espe- 
cially in a higher and more heavenly frame of 
spirit. Other creatures have their faces to the 
earth ; only man, of all inferior creatures, is 
made with a face directed heavenward. As 
the noblest of creatures, so the noblest of 
Christians, are they that are set most direct 
for heaven.”—Works, xxiii. 224. 

* See the striking passage at the close of the 
** Call to the Unconverted.”’ 

5 Orme, i. 496. 6 Works, xxiii, 442. 














CHAPTER V. 
THE GIRLS AT SCHOOL. 


Tue school to which Miss Maydew sent 
the girls was in the outskirts of a sea- 
side town, and it was neither the best 
nor the worst of such establishments. 
There were some things which all the 
girls had to submit to, and some 
which bore especially on the Miss St. 
Johns, who had been received at a 
lower price than most of the others ; 
but on the whole the Miss Blandys 
were good women, and not unkind 
to the pupils. Cicely and Mab, as 
sisters, had a room allotted to them in 
the upper part of the house by them- 
selves, which was agreat privilege—a bare 
attic room, with, on one side, a sloping 
roof, no carpet, except a small piece 
before each small bed, and the most 
meagre furniture possible. But what 
did they care for that? They had two 
chairs on which to sit and chatter 
facing each other, and a little table for 
their books and their work. They had 
a peep at the sea from their window, and 
they had their youth—what could any 
one desire more? In the winter nights 
when it was cold sitting up in their 
fireless room, they used to lie down in 
those two little beds side by side and 
talk, often in the dark, for the lights 
had to be extinguished at ten o’clock. 
They had not spoken even to each other 
of their father’s marriage. This unex- 
pected event had shocked and bewildered 
themin the fantastic delicacy of their age. 
They could not bear to think of their 
father as so far descended from his ideal 
elevation, and shed secret tears of rage 
more than of sorrow when they thought 
of their mother thus superseded. But 
the event was too terrible for words, and 
nothing whatever was said of it between 
them. When the next great occur- 


rence, the birth of the two babies, was 
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intimated to them, their feelings were 
different. They were first indignant, 
almost annoyed ; then amused ; in which 
stage Mab made such a sketch of Miss 
Brown with a baby in each arm, and Mr. 
St. John pathetically looking on, that 
they both burst forth into laughter, and 
the bond of reserve on this event was 
broken ; and then all at once an interest 
of which they were half ashamed arose 
in their minds. They fell silent both 
together in a wondering reverie, and 
then Mab said to Cicely, turning to her 
big eyes of surprise, 

“They belong to us too, I suppose. 
What are they to us?” 

“Of course our half-brothers,” said 
Cicely; and then there was another 
pause, partly of awe at the thought ofa 
relationship so mysterious, and partly 
because it was within five minutes of 
ten, Then the candle was put out, and 
they jumped intotheir beds. On the 
whole, perhaps it was more agreeable to 
talk of their father’s other children in 
the dark, when the half shame, half won- 
der of it would not appear in each face. 

‘Ts one expected to be fond of one’s 
half-brother ?” said Mab doubtfully. 

“There is one illusion gone,” said 
Cicely, in all the seriousness of sixteen. 
“T have always been cherishing the 
idea that when we were quite grown up, 
instead of going out for governesses 
or anything of that sort, we might 
keep together, Mab, and take care of 
papa.” 

“ But then,” said Mab, “ what would 
you have done with Mrs. St. John? I 
don’t see that the babies make much 
difference. She is there to take care of 
papa.” 

On this Cicely gave an indignant 
sigh, but having no answer ready held 
her peace. 

“For my part, I never thought of 
that,” said Mab. “I have always 
thought it such a pity I am not a 
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boy, for then I should have been the 
brother and you the sister, and I could 
have painted and you could have kept 
my house. I'll tell you what I should 
like,” she continued, raising herself on 
her elbow with the excitement of the 
thought; “ I should like if we two could 
go out into the world like Rosalind and 
Celia. 
“ Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than common tall, 

That I did suit me all points like a man?” 

“But you are not more than common 
tall,” said Cicely, with unsympathetic 
laughter ; “you are a little, tiny, in- 
significant thing.” 

Mab dropped upon her pillow half 
crying. ‘You have no feeling,” she 
said, ‘Aunt Jane says I shall go on 
growing for two years yet. Mamma 
did r 

“Tf you please,” said Cicely, “you 
are not the one that is like mamma.” 

This little passage of arms stopped 
the chatter. Cicely, penitent, would 
have renewed it after an interval, but 
Mab was affronted. Their father’s 
marriage, however, made a great differ- 
ence to the girls, even before the ap- 
pearance of the “second family;” the 
fact that he had now another house- 
keeper and companion, and was inde- 
pendent of them, affected the imagin- 
ation of his daughters, though they 
were scarcely conscious of it. They no 
longer thought of going home, even for 
the longer holidays ; and settling down 
at home after their schooling was over 
had become all at once impossible. 
Not that this change led them immedi- 
ately to make new plans for themselves ; 
for the youthful imagination seldom 
goes so far unguided except when 
character is very much developed; and 
the two were only unsettled, uneasy, 
not quite knowing what was to become 
of them ; or rather, it was Cicely who 
felt the unsettledness and uneasiness 
as to her own future. Mab had never 
had any doubt about hers since she 
was ten years old. She had never 
seen any pictures to speak of, so that I 
cannot say she was a heaven-born 
painter, for she scarcely understood 
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what that was. But she meant to draw ; 
her pencil was to be her profession, 
though she scarcely knew how it was 
to be wielded, and thus she was de- 
livered from all her sister's vague 
feelings of uncertainty. Mab’s powers, 
however, had not been appreciated at 
first at school, where Miss Maydew’s 
large assertions as to her  niece’s 
cleverness had raised corresponding 
expectations. But when the drawing- 
master came with his little stock of 
landscapes to be copied, Mab, quite un- 
tutored in this kind, was utterly at a 
loss. She neither knew how to manage 
her colours nor how to follow the 
vague lines of the “copy,” and I can- 
not describe the humiliation of the 
sisters, nor the half disappointment, 
half triumph of Miss Blandy. 

“My dear, you must not be dis- 
couraged ;I am sure you did as well as 
you could ; and the fact is, we have a 
very high standard here,” the school- 
mistress said, 

It happened, however, after two or 
three of these failures that Cicely, sent 
by Miss Millicent Blandy on a special 
message into that retired and solemn 
chamber where Miss Blandy the elder 
sister sat in the mornings supervisingand 
correcting everything, from the exercises 
to the characters of her pupils, found 
the head of the establishment with the 
drawing-master looking over the pro- 
ductions of the week. He had Mab’s 
drawing in his hand, and he was shaking 
his head over it. 

“T don’t know what to say about the 
youngest Miss St. John. This figure 
is well put in, but her sky and her 
distance are terrible,” he was saying. “I 
don’t think I shall make anything of 
her.” 

When Cicely heard this she forgot 
that she was a girl at school. She 
threw down a pile of books she was 
carrying, and flew out of the room with- 
out a word, making a great noise with 
the door, What she ought to have 
done was to have made a curtesy, put 
down the books softly by Miss Blandy’s 
elbow, curtsied again, and left the room 
noiselessly, in all respects save that of 
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walking backward as she would have 
done at Court. Need I describe the 
look of dismay that came into Miss 
Blandy’s face ? 

“These girls will be my death,” she 
said. “ Were there ever such colts ?— 
worse than boys.” This was the most 
dreadful condemnation Miss Blandy 
ever uttered. “If their aunt does not 
insist upon drawing, as she has so little 
real talent, she had better give it up.” 

At this moment Cicely burst in again 
breathless, her hair streaming behind 
her, her dress catching in the door, 
which she slammed after her. ‘“ Look 
here!” she cried ; “look here, before 
you say Mab has no talent!” and she 
tossed down on the table the square 
blue-lined book which her sister by 
this time had almost filled. She 
stood before them glowing and defiant, 
with flashing eyes and flowing hair ; 
then she recollected some guilty recent 
pages, and quailed, putting out her 
hand for the book again. “ Please 
it is only the beginning, not the end, 
you are to look at,” she said, peremptory 
yet appealing. Had Miss Blandy alone 
been in the seat of judgment, she 
would, I fear, have paid but little atten- 
tion to this appeal; but the old 
drawing-master was gentle and kind, 
as old professors of the arts so often 
are (for Art is Humanity, I think, almost 
oftener than letters), and besides, the 
young petitioner was very pretty in her 
generous enthusiasm, which affected 
him both as a man and an artist. The 
first page at once gave him a guess as 
to the inexpediency of examining the 
last ; and the old man perceived in a 
moment at once the mistake he had 
made, and the cause of it. He turned 
over the first few pages, chuckling 
amused approbation. ‘‘ So these are your 
sister’s,” he said, and laughedand nodded 
his kind old head. When he came to 
a sketch of Hannah, the maid-of-all- 
work at the Rectory, the humour of 
which might seem more permissible in 
Miss Blandy’s eyes than the caricatures 
of ladies and gentlemen, he showed it 
to her ; and even Miss Blandy, though 
meditating downright slaughter upon 
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Cicely, could not restraina smile. “Is 
this really Mabel’s ?” she condescended 
to ask. “As you say, Mr. Lake, not 
at all bad; much better than I could 
have thought.” 

“Better? it is capital!” said the 
drawing-master ; and then he shut up 
the book close, and put it back in 
Cicely’s hands. “I see there are 
private seribblings in it,” he said, with 
a significant look ; “take it back, my 
dear. I will speak to Miss Mabel to- 
morrow. And now, Miss Blandy, we will 
finish our business, if you please,” he said 
benevolently, to leaye time for Cicely 
and her dangerous volume to escape, 
Miss Blandy was vanquished by this 
stratagem, and Cicely, beginning to 
tremble at the thought of the danger 
she had escaped, withdrew very de- 
murely, having first piled up on the 
table the books she had thrown down 
in her impetuosity. I may add at once 
that she did not escape without an 
address, in which withering irony 
alternated with solemn appeal to her 
best feelings, and which drew many hot 
tears from poor Cicely’s eyes, but 
otherwise, so far as I am aware, did her 
no harm. 

Thus Mab’s gifts found acknowledg- 
ment at Miss Blandy’s. The old 
drawing-master shook his fine flexible 
old artist hand at her. “You take us 
all off, young lady,” he said; “ you 
spare no one ; but it is so clever that I 
forgive you; and by way of punish- 
ment you must work hard, now I know 
what you cando. And don’t show that 
book of yours to anybody but me, 
Miss Blandy would not take it so well 
as I do.” 

“Oh, dear Mr, Lake, forgive me,” 
said Mab, smitten with compunction ; 
“T will never do it again!” 

“ Never, till the next time,” he said, 
shaking his head ; “ but, anyhow, keep 
it to yourself, for it is a dangerous gift.” 

And from that day he put her on 
“the figure ” and “the round "—studies, 
in which Mab at first showed little 
more proficiency than she had done in 
the humbler sphere of landscape ; for 
having leapt all at once into the exer- 
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cise of something that felt like original 
art, this young lady did not care to go 
back to the elements, However, what 
with the force of school discipline, and 
some glimmerings of good sense in her 
own juvenile bosom, she was kept to 
it, and soon found the ground steady 
under her feet once more, and made 
rapid progress. By the time they had 
been three years at school, she was so 
proficient, that Mr. Lake, on retiring, 
after a hard-worked life, to well-earned 
leisure, recommended her as his suc- 
cessor. So that by seventeen, a year 
before Mrs. St. John’s death, Mab had 
released Miss Maydew and her father 
from all responsibility on her account. 
Cicely was not so clever ; but she, too, 
had begun to help Miss Blandy in 
preference to returning to the Rectory 
and being separated from her sister. 
Vague teaching of “English” and 
music is not so profitable as an un- 
mistakable and distinet art like draw- 
ing ; but it was better than setting out 
upon a strange world alome, or going 
back to be a useless inmate of the 
Rectory. As teachers the girls were 
both worse off and better off than as 
pupils. They were worse off because it 
is a descent in the social scale to come 
down from the level of those who pay 
to be taught, to the level of those who 
are paid for teaching—curious though 
the paradox seems to be ; and they were 
better off, in so far as they were free 
from some of the restrictions of school, 
and had a kind of independent standing. 
They were allowed to keep their large 
attic, the bare walls of which were now 
half covered by Mab’s drawings, and 
which Cicely’s instinctive art of house- 
hold management made to look more 
cheery and homelike than any other 
room in the house. They were snubbed 
sometimes by “ parents,” who thought 
the manners of these Miss St. Johns 
too easy and familiar, as if they were 
on an equality with their pupils; and 
by Miss Blandy, who considered them 
much too independent in their ways ; 
and now and then had mortifications to 
bear which are not pleasant to girls. 
But there were two of them, which was 
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a great matter; and in the continual 
conversation which they carried on about 
everything, they consoled each other. 
No doubt it was hard sometimes to hear 
music sounding from the open windows 
of the great house in the square, where 
their old schoolfellow, Miss Robinson, 
had come to live, and to see the car- 
riages arriving, and all the glory of the 
ball-dresses, of which the two young 
governesses got a glimpse as they went 
out for a stroll on the beach in the 
summer twilight, an indulgence which 
Miss Blandy disapproved of. 

“Now why should people be so 
different?” Cicely said, moralizing ; 
“why should we have so little, and 
Alice Robinson so much? It don’t 
seem fair.” 

“ And we are not even prettier than 
she is, or gooder—which we ought to 
be, if there is any truth in compensa- 
tion,” said Mab, with a laugh. 

“Or happier,” said Cicely, with a 
sigh. ‘She has the upper hand of us 
in everything, and no balance on the 
other side to make up for it. Stay, 
though ; she has very droll people for 
father and mother, and we have a very 
fine gentleman for our papa.” 

“Poor papa!” said Mab. They 
interchanged moods with each other 
every ten minutes, and were never mo- 
notonous, or for a long time the same. 

“You may say why should people be 
so different,” said Cicely, forgetting that 
it was herself who said it. “ There is 
papa, now ; he is delightful, but he is 
trying. When one thinks how altered 
everything is—and those two little 
babies. But yet, you know, we ought 
to ask ourselves, ‘Were we happier at 
home, or are we happier here ?’” 

“We have more variety here,” said 
Mab decisively ; “ there is the sea, for one 
thing ; there we had only the garden.” 

“You forget the common ; it was as 
nice as any sea, and never drowned 
people, or did anything dangerous ; and 
the forest, and the sunset.” 

“There are sunsets here,” said Mab, 
—“very fine ones. We are not for- 
gotten by the people who manage these 
things up above. And there is plenty 
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of work ; and the girls are amusing, and 
so ate the parents.” 

“ We should have had plenty of work 
at home,” said Cicely ; and then the point 
being carried as far as was necessary 
the discussion suddenly stopped. They 
were walking along the sands, almost 
entirely alone. Only here and there 
another group would pass them, or a 
solitary figure, chiefly tradespeople, 
taking their evening stroll. The fresh 
sea-breeze blew in their young faces, 
the soft dusk closed down over the blue 
water, which beat upon the shore at 
their feet in the softest whispering 
cadence. The air was all musical, 
thrilled softly by this hush of subdued 
sound. It put away the sound of the 
band at Miss Robinson’s ball out of the 
girls’ hearts. And yet balls are pleasant 
things at eighteen, and when two young 
creatures, quite deprived of such plea- 
sures, turn their backs thus upon the 
enchanted place where the others are 
dancing, it would be strange if a touch 
of forlorn sentiment did not make itself 
felt in their hearts, though the soft 
falling of the dusk, and the hush of 
the great sea, and the salt air in their 
faces, gave them a pleasure, had they 
but known it, more exquisite than any 
mere ball, as a ball, ever confers. One 
only knows this, however, by reflection, 
never by immediate sensation ; and so 
there was, as I have said, just a touch 
of pathos in their voices, and a sense of 
superiority, comfortable only in that it 
was superior, but slightly sad otherwise, 
in their hearts. 

“T don’t know what makes me goon 
thinking of home,” said Cicely, after a 
pause. “If we had been at home we 
should have had more pleasure, Mab. 
The people about would have asked us 
—a clergyman’s daughters always get 
asked ; and there are very nice people 
about Brentburn, very different from 
the Robinsons and their class.” 

“We should have had no dresses to 
go in,” said Mab. “How could we 
ever have had ball-dresses off papa’s two 
hundred a year ?” 

“ Ball-dresses sound something very 
grand, but a plain white tarlatan is not 
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dear when one can make it up one’s 
self. However, that is a poor way of 
looking at it,” said Cicely, giving a 
little toss to her head, as if to throw 
off such unelevated thoughts. ‘‘ There 
are a great many more important things 
to think of. How will he ever manage 
to bring up the two boys?” 

Mab made a pause of reflection. 
“To be sure Aunt Jane is not their 
relation,” she said, “and boys are 
more troublesome than girls. They want 
to have tutors and things, and to go to 
the university; and then what is the 
good of it all if they are not clever? 
Certainly boys are far more troublesome 
than girls,” 

“And then, if you consider papa,” 
said Cicely, “ that he is not very strong, 
and that he is old. One does not like 
to say anything disagreeable about 
one’s papa, but what did he want with 
those children? Surely we were quite 
enough when he is so poor.” 

“There is always one thing he can 
do,” said Mab. ‘“ Everybody says he is 
avery good scholar. He will have to 
teach them himself.” 

“We shall have to teach them,” 
said Cicely with energy ; “I know so 
well that this is what it will come to. 
I don’t mean to teach them ourselves, 
for it is not much Latin I know, and 
you none, and I have not a word of 
Greek—but they will come upon us, I 
am quite sure.” 

“You forget Mrs. St. John,” said 
Mab, 

Cicely gave a slight shrug of her 
shoulders, but beyond that she did not 
pursue the subject. Mrs. St. John’s 
name stopped everything ; they could 
not discuss her, nor express their dis- 
approbation, and therefore they forbore 
religiously, though it was sometimes 
hard work. 

“ Blandina will think we are late,” 
at last she said, turning round. This 
was their name for their former insiruc- 
tress, their present employer. Mab 
turned dutifully, obeying her sister's 
touch, but with a faint sigh. 

“I hope they will be quiet at the 
Robinsons as we are passing,” the girl 
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said. ‘ What if they are in full swing, 
with the ‘Blue Danube’ perhaps! I 
hate to go in from a sweet night like 
this with noisy fiddles echoing through 
my head.” 

Cicely gave a slight squeeze of sym- 
pathy to her sister’s arm. Do not you 
understand the girls, young reader? It 
was not the “Blue Danube” that was 
being played, but the old Lancers, the 
which to hear is enough to make wooden 
legs dance. Cicely and Mab pressed 
each other’s arms, and glanced up at the 
window, where dancing shadows and 
figures were visible. They sighed, and 
they went into their garret, avoiding 
the tacit disapproval of Miss Blandy’s 
good-night. She did not approve of 
twilight walks. Why should they 
want to go out just then like the trades 
people, a thing which ladies never did ? 
But if Miss Blandy had known that 
the girls were quite saddened by the 
sound of the music from the Robinsons’, 
and yet could not sleep for listening to 
it, I fear she would have thought them 
very improper young persons indeed. 
She had forgotten how it felt to be 
eighteen—it was so long ago. 

On the very next morning the news 
came of their stepmother’s death. It 
was entirely unexpected by them, for 
they had no idea of the gradual weak- 
ness which had been stealing over that 
poor little woman, and they were moved 
by deep compunction as well as natural 
regret. It is impossible not to feel that 
we might have been kinder, might have 
made life happier to those that are gone 
—a feeling experienced the moment that 
we know them to be certainly gone, and 
inaccessible toall kindness. ‘ Oh, poor 
Mrs. St. John!” said Mab, dropping a few 
natural tears. Cicely was more deeply 
affected. She was the eldest and had 
thought the most; as for the young 
artist, her feeling ran into the tips of 
her fingers, and got expansion there ; 
but Cicely had no such medium. She 
went about mournfully all day long, 
and in the evening Mab found her 
seated at the window of their attic, 
looking out with her eyes big with 
tears upon the darkening sea. When 
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Cicely’s tears fell. “Oh, poor Miss 
Brown!” she said, her heart having 
gone back to the time when they had 
no grievance against their kind little 
governess. ‘Oh, Mab, if one could 
only tell her how one was sorry ! if she 
could only see into my heart now!” 

“ Perhaps she can,” said Mab, awe- 
stricken and almost under her breath, 
lifting her eyes to the clear wistful 
horizon in which the evening star had 
just risen. 

* And one could have said it only 
yesterday !” said Cicely, realizing for 
the first time that mystery of absolute 
severance ; and what light thoughts had 
been in their minds yesterday! Sighs 
for Alice Robinson’s ball, depression of 
soul and spirit caused by the distant 
strains of the Lancers, and the “ Blue 
Danube ”—while this tragedy was going 
on, and the poor soul who had been 
good to them, but to whom they had 
not been good, was departing, altogether 
and for ever outof reach. Cicely in her 
sorrow blamed herself unjustly, as was 
natural, and mourned for the mystery 
of human shortsightedness as well as 
for Mrs. St. John. But I do not mean 
to say that this grief was very pro- 
found after the first sting, and after that 
startling impression of the impossibility 
of further intercourse was over. The 
girls went out quietly in the afternoon, 
and bought black stuff to make them- 
selves mourning, and spoke to each 
other in low voices and grave tones. 
Their youthful vigour was subdued— 
they were overawed to feel as it were 
the wings of the great Death-Angel 
overshadowing them. The very sun- 
shine looked dim, and the world en- 
veloped in a cloud. But it was within 
a week or two of Miss Blandy’s “ break- 
ing up,” and they could not go away 
immediately. Miss Blandy half audibly 
expressed her satisfaction that Mrs. St. 
John was only their stepmother. “Had 
she been their own mother, what should 
we have done?” she said. So that it 
was not till the end of July, when the 
establishment broke up, that the girls 
were at last able to get home. 























CHAPTER VI. 
THE GIRLS AT HOME. 


WE are so proud in England of having 
a word which means home, which some 
of our neighbours we are pleased to 
think have not, that, perhaps, it is a 
temptation to us to indulge in a general 
rapture over the word which has some- 
times little foundation in reality. When 
Cicely and Mab walked to the Rectory 
together from the station a suppressed 
excitement wasintheirminds. Sincethey 
first left for school, they had only come 
back for a few days each year, and they 
had not liked it. Their stepmother had 
been very kind, painfully kind; and 
anxious above measure that they should 
find everything as they had left it, and 
should not be disappointed or dull; but 
this very anxiety had made an end of 
all natural ease, and they had been glad 
when the moment came that released 
them. Now, poor woman, she had been 
removed out of their way; they were 
going back to take care of their father 
as they might have done had there been 
no second Mrs. St. John ; and everything 
was as it had been, with the addition of 
the two babies, innocent little intruders 
whom the girls you may be sure could 
never find it in their hearts to be hard 
upon. Cicely and Mab took each others’ 
hands instinctively as they left the sta- 
tion. It was the first of August, the 
very prime and glory of summer; the 
woods were at their fullest, untouched by 
any symptom of decay. The moorland 
side of the landscape was more wealthy 
and glorious still in its flush of heather. 
The common was not indeed one sheet of 
purple like a Scotch moor; but it was 
all lighted up between the gorse bushes 
with fantastic streaks and bands of 
colour blazing in the broad sunshine, 
and haunted by swarms of bees which 
made a hum in the air almost as sweet 
and all-pervading as the murmur of the 
sea, As they drew near the house their 
hearts began to beat Juuder. Would 


there be any visible change upon st? 
Would it look as it did when they 
were children, or with that indefinable 
difference which showed in Aer time ? 
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They did not venture to go the familiar 
way by the garden, but walked up 
solemnly like visitors to the front door. 
It was opened to them by a new maid 
whom they had never seen before, and 
who demurred slightly to giving them 
admittance. ‘Master ain’t in,” said 
the girl; “yes, miss, I know as you're 
expected,” but still she hesitated. This 
was not the kind of welcome which the 
daughters of a house generally receive. 
They went in to the house nevertheless, 
Betsy following them. The blinds were 
drawn low over the windows, which 
were all shut; and though the atmo- 
sphere was stifling with heat, yet it was 
cold, miserably cold to Cicely and Mab. 
Their father’s study was the only place 
that had any life in it. The rectory 
seemed full of nothing but old black 
heavy furniture, and heavier memories 
of some chilled and faded past. 

“What a dreadful old place it is,” 
said Mab ; “it is like coming home to 
one’s grave,” and she sat down on the 
black haircloth easy-chair and shivered 
and cried; though this was coming 
home, to the house in which she had 
been born. 

“ Now it will be better,” said Cicely 
pulling up the blinds and opening the 
window. She had more command of 
herself than her sister. She let the sun- 
shine come down in a flood across the 
dingy carpet, worn with the use of 
twenty years, 

“ Please miss,” said Betsy interposing, 
“missis would never have the blinds up 
in this room ’cause of spoiling the 
carpet. If master says so, I don’t mind ; 
but till he do—” and here Betsy put up 
her hand to the blind. 

“Do you venture to meddle with what 
my sister does?” cried Mab, furious, 
springing from her chair. 

Cicely only laughed. “You are a 
good girl to mind what your mistress said, 
but we are your mistresses now ; you 
must let the window alone, for don’t 
you see the carpet is spoiled already? I 
will answer to papa. What is it? Do 
you want anything more ?” 

“Only this, miss,” said Betsy, “as it’s 
the first laugh as has been heard here 
Db 2 
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fur weeks and weeks, atid I don’t like it 
neither, seeing as missis is in her grave 
only a fortnight to-day.” 

“TI think you are a very good girl,” 
said Cicely: and with that the tears 
stood in that changeable young woman’s 
eyes. 

No Betsy that ever was heard of could 
longresistthissort of treatment. “I tries 
to be, miss,” she said with a curtsey and 
awhimper. ‘ Maybe you'd like a cup 
of tea?” and after following them suspi- 
ciously all over the house she left them 
at last on this hospitable intent in the 
fading drawing-room, where they had 
both enshrined the memory of their 
mother. Another memory was there 
now, a memory as faded as the room, 
which showed in all kinds of feeble 
feminine decorations, bits of modern 
lace, and worked cushions and foolish 
footstools. The room was all pinafored 
and transmogrified, the old dark picture- 
frames covered with yellow gauze, and 
the needlework in crackling semi-tran- 
sparent covers. 

“This was how she liked things, poor 
soul! Oh, Mab,” cried Cicely, ‘‘ how 
strange that she should die!” 

“No stranger than that any one else 
should die,” said Mab, who was more 
matter of fact. 

“A great deal stranger! It was not 
strange at all that little Mary Seymour 
should die. One saw it in her eyes; 
she was like an angel; it was natural ; 
but poor Miss Brown, who was quite 
happy working cushions and covering 
them up, and keeping the sun off the 
carpets, and making lace for the 
brackets! It looks as if there was so 
little sense or method in it,” said Cicely. 
‘She won’t have any cushions to work 
up there.” 

“T dare say there won’t be anything 
to draw up there,” said Mab; “and yet I 
suppose I shall die too in time.” 

“When there are the four walls for 
Leonardo, and Michel Angelo and 
Raphael and poor Andrea,” said the 
other. “How you forget! Besides, it 
is quite different. Hark! what was 
that?” she cried, putting up her hand. 

What it was soon became very 
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dislinclly evident—a feeble little cry, 
speedily joined by another, and then a 
small weak chorus, two voices entangled 
together. ‘No, no; no ladies. Harry 
no like ladies,” mixed with a whimper- 
ing appeal to “papa, papa.” 

“Come and see the pretty ladies. 
Harry never saw such pretty ladies,” 
said the encouraging voice of Betsy ‘in 
the passage. 

The girls looked at each other, and 
grew red. They had made up their 
minds about a great many things but 
never how they were to deal with the 
two children. Then Betsy appeared at 
the door, pushing it open before her with 
the tea-tray she carried. To her skirts 
were hanging two little boys, clinging to 
her, yet resisting her onward motion, and 
carried on by it in spite of themselves. 
They stared at the new-comers with big 
blue eyes wide open, awed into silence. 
They were very small and very pale, 
with light colourless limp locks falling 
over their little black dresses, The girls 
on their side stared silently too. There 
was not a feature in the children’s faces 
which resembled their elder sisters. 
They were both little miniatures of 
Miss Brown. 

“So these are the children,” said 
Cicely, making a reluctant step forward ; 
to which Harry and Charley responded 
by a renewed clutch at Betsy’s dress. 

“Yes, miss; them’s the children! 
and darlings they be,” said Betsy, look- 
ing fondly at them as she set down 
the tea. Cicely made another step 
forward slowly and held out her hands 
to them; when the little boys set 
up a scream which rang through the 
house, and hiding their faces simul- 
tanously in Betsy’s gown howled to be 
taken away. Mab put up her hands to 
her ears, but Cicely, more anxious to 
do her duty, made another attempt. 
She stooped down and kissed or tried 
to kiss the little tear-stained faces, to 
which caress each small brother replied 
by pushing her away with a repeated 
roar. 

“Don’t you take no notice, Miss. 
Let ’em alone and they'll get used to you 
in time,” said Betsy. 
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“Go away, go away! Harry no like 
’oo,” screamed the spokesman brother. 
No one likes to be repulsed even by a 
child. Cicely stumbled to her feet very 
red and uncomfortable. She stood rue- 
fully looking after them as they were 
carried off after a good preliminary 
“shake,” one in each of Betsy’s red 
hands. 

“There is our business in life,” she 
said ina solemn tone. “ Oh, Mab, Mab, 
what did papa want with these children ? 
All the trouble of them will come on 
you and me.” 

Mab looked at her sister with a look 
of alarm, which changed, however, into 
laughter at sight of Cicely’s solemn 
looks and the dreary presentiment in 
her face. 

“You are excellent like that,’ she 
said ; “and if you had only seen how 
funny you all looked when the little 
demons began to cry. They will do for 
models at all events, and I'll take to 
painting children. They say it’s very 
good practice, and nursery pictures 
always sell.” 

These lighter suggestions did not, 
however, console Cicely. She walked 
about the room with clasped hands and 
a very serious face, neglecting her tea. 

“Papa will never trouble himself 
about them,” she said half to herself; 
“it will all fallon Mab and me. And 
boys! that they should be boys. We 
shall never be rich enough to send them 
to the university. Girls we might 
have taught ourselves; but when you 
think of Oxford and Cambridge—” 

“ We can’t tell,” said Mab ; “ how do 
you know I sha’n’t turn out a great 
painter, and be able to seud them 
wherever you like? for Iam the brother 
and you are the sister, Ciss. You are 
to keep my house and have the spendin 
ofallmy money. So don’t be gloomy 
please, but pour out some tea. I wish 
though they were not quite so plain.” 

“So like their mother,” said Cicely 
with a sigh. 

“ And so disagreeable ; but it is funny 
to hear one speak for both as if the 
two were Harry. I am glad they are 
not girls. To give them a share of all 
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we have I don’t mind; but to teach 
them! with those white little pasty 
faces—” 

“One can do anything when one 
makes up one’s mind to it,” said Cicely 
with a sigh. 

At this moment the hall door opened, 
and after an interval Mr. St. John 
came in with soft steps. He had grown 
old in these last years; bowed down 
with age and troubles. He came up 
to his daughters and kissed them, 
laying his hand upon their heads. 

“T am very glad you have come 
home,” he said, in a voice which was 
pathetic in its feebleness. “ You are all 
I have now.” 

“ Not all you have, papa,” said Mab ; 
“we have just seen the little boys.” 

A momentary colour flushed over 
his pale face. “ Ah, the babies,” he 
said. “I am afraid they will be a great 
deal of trouble to you, my dears.” 

Cicely and Mab looked at each other, 
Lut they did not say anything—they 
were afraid to say something which 
they ought not to say, And what could 
he add after that? He took the cup of 
tea they offered him, and drank it 
standing, his tall frame with a stoop 
in it, which was partly age and partly 
weakness, coming against one tall win- 
dow and shutting out the light. “ But 
that you are older looking,” he said at 
last, “all this time might seem like a 
dream,” 

“A sad dream, papa,” said Cicely, 
not knowing what to say. 

“[ cannot say that, my dear. I 
thank God I have had a great deal of 
happiness in my life; because we are 
sad for the moment we must not forget 
to thank Him for all His mercies,” said 
Mr. St. John; and then with a change 
in his voice, he added, “ Your aunt 
sends me word that she is coming soon 
to see you. She is a very strong woman 
for her years; I look older than she 
does ; and it is a trouble to me now to 
go to town and back in one day.” 

“ You have not been ill, papa?” 

* No, Cicely, not ill; a little out of 
my usual,” he said, “that is all. Now 
you are here, we shall fall into our 
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quiet way again. The changes God sends 
we must accept ; but the little worries 
are trying, my dear. I am getting old, 
and am not so able to brave them; but 
all will be well now you are here.” 

‘We shall do all we can,” said 
Cicely; “but you must remember, 
papa, we are not used to housekeeping, 
and if we make mistakes at first —— ” 

“T am not afraid of your mistakes,” 
said Mr. St. John, looking at her with 
a faint smile. He had scarcely looked 
full at her before, and his eyes dwelt 
upon her face with a subdued pleasure. 
“You are your mother over again,” he 
said. “ You will be a blessing to me, 
Cicely, as she was.” 

The two girls looked at him strangely, 
with a flood of conflicting thoughts. 
How dared he speak of their mother? 
Was he relieved to be able to think of 
their mother without Miss Brown com- 
ing in to disturb his thoughts? If 
natural reverence had not restrained 
them, what a cross-examination they 
would have put him to! but as it was, 
their eager thoughts remained unsaid. 
“T will do all I can, papa, and so will 
Mab,” said Cicely, faltering. And he 
put down his cup, and said, “ God bless 
you, my dears,” and went to his study 
as if they had never been absent at all, 
only out perhaps, as Mab said, for a 
rather long walk. 

**T don’t think he can have cared for 
her,” said Cicely; “he is glad to get 
back to the idea of mamma ; I am sure 
that is what he means. He is always 
kind, and of course he was kind to her; 
but there is a sort of relief in his tone 
—a sort of ease.” 

“That is all very well for us,” said 
Mab ; “but if you will think of it, it 
seems a little hard on poor Miss Brown.” 

This staggered Cicely, who loved 
justice. ‘ But I think she should not 
have married him,” she said. “ It was 
easy to see that anybody could have 
married him who wished. I can see 
that now, though I never thought of 
it then. And, kind as it was of Aunt 
Jane, perhaps we should not have left 
him unprotected. You ought to have 
gone to school, Mab, because of your 


talent, and I should have stayed at 
home.” 

They decided, however, after a few 
minutes, that it was needless to discuss 
this possibility now, so long after it had 
become an impossibility. And then 
they went up stairs to take off their 
travelling-dresses and make themselves 
feel at home. When they came down 
again, with their hair smooth, Cicely 
carrying her work-basket and Mab her 
sketch-book, and seated themselves 
in the old faded room, from which 
the sunshine had now slid away, 
as the sun got westward, a bewildered 
feeling took possession of them. Had 
they ever been absent? had anything 
happened since that day when Aunt 
Jane surprised them in their pinafores ? 
The still house, so still in the deep 
tranquillity of the country, after the 
hum of their schoolroom life and the 
noises of a town, seemed to turn round 
with them, as they looked out upon 
the garden, upon which no change 
seemed to have passed. “TI declare,” 
cried Mab, “there is exactly the same 
number of apples—and the same branch 
of that old plum-tree hanging loose 
from the wall!” 

Thus the first evening passed like a 
dream. Mr. St. John came from his 
study to supper, and he talked a little, 
just as he had been in the habit of 
talking long ago, without any allusion 
to the past. He told them a few pieces 
of news about the parish, and that he 
would like them to visit the school. 
‘It has been very well looked after 
lately,” he said. Perhaps this meant 
by his wife—perhaps it did not; the 
girls could not tell. Then Betsy came in 
for prayers, along with a small younger 
sister of hers who had charge of the 
little boys; and by ten o’clock, as at 
Miss Blandy’s, the door was locked, 
and the peaceful house wrapped in 
quiet. The girls looked out of their 
window upon the soft stillness with the 
strangest feelings. The garden paths 
were clearly indicated by a feeble veiled 
moon, and the trees which thickened in 
clouds upon the horizon. There was 
not a sound anywhere in the tranquil 
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place except the occasional bark of that 
dog, who somewhere, far or near, al- 
ways indicates existence in a still night 
in the country. The stillness fell upon 
their souls. “He never asked what 
we were going to do,” said Mab, for 
they were silenced too, and spoke to 
each other only now and then, chilled 
out of the superabundance of their own 
vitality. “ But he thinks with me that 
the children are to be our business in 
life,” said Cicely, and then they went 
to bed, taking refuge in the darkness, 
For two girls so full of conscious life, 
tingling to the finger points with active 
faculties and power, it was a chilly 
home-coming, yet not so unusual either. 
When the young creatures come home, 
with their new lives in their hands to 
make something] of, for good or evil, 
do not we often expect them to settle 
down to the level of the calm old lives 
which are nearly worn out, and find 
fault with them if it is a struggle? Mr. 
St. John felt that it was quite natural 
his girls should come home and keep 
his house for him, and take the trouble 
of the little boys, and visit the schools 
—so naturally that when he had said, 
“‘ Now you are here, we shall fall into 
our quiet way again,” it seemed to him 
that everything was said that needed 
to be said. 

In the morning the children were 
found less inaccessible, and made friends 
with by dint of lumps of sugar and bits 
of toast, of which Mab was prodigal. 
They were very tiny, delicate, and 
colourless, with pale hair and pale 
eyes; but they were not wanting in 
some of the natural attractions of 
children. Charley was the backward 
one, and had little command of lan- 
guage. Harry spoke for both; and I 
will not say it was easy for these girls, 
unaccustomed to small children, to 
understand even him, Mr. St. John 
patted their heads and gave them a 
smile each by way of blessing; but he 
took little further notice of the children. 
“T believe Annie, the little maid, is 
very kind to them,” he said. “I can- 
not bear to hear them crying, my dears ; 
but now you are here all will go well.” 
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“But, papa,” said Cicely, “will it 
be right for us to stay at home, when 
you have them to provide for, and there 
is so little money ?” 

“Right for you to stay? Where 
could you be so well as at home?” said 
the curate, perturbed. The girls looked 
at‘each other, and this time it was 
Mab who was bold, and ventured to 
speak, 

“Papa, it is not that. Supposing 
that we are best at home” (Mab said 
this with the corners of her mouth 
going down, for it was not her own 
opinion), “ yet there are other things to 
consider. We should be earning some- 
thing—” 

Mr. St. John got up almost impa- 
tiently for him. “I have never been 
left to want,” he said. “I have been 
young, and now I am old, but I have 
never seen the righteous forsaken nor 
his seed begging their bread. Pro- 
vidence will raise up friends for the 
children; and we have always had 
plenty. If there is enough for me, 
there is enough for you.” 

And he went out of the room as 
nearly angry as it was possible for his 
mild nature to be. Cicely and Mab 
once more looked at each other won- 
dering. “Papa is crazy, I think,” said 
Mab,. who was the most self-assertive ; 
but Cicely only heaved a sigh, and went 
out to the hall to brush his hat for him, 
as she remembered her mother used to 
do. Mr. St. John liked this kind of 
tendance, ‘“ You area good girl, Cicely ; 
you are just such another as your 
mother,” he said, as he took the hat 
from her; and Cicely divined that the 
late Mrs, St. John had not shown him 
this attention, which I think pleased 
her on the whole, 

“But, papa, I am afraid Mab was 
right,” she said. “ You must think it 
over, and think what is best for Mab.” 

“ Why should she be different from 
you?” said Mr. St, John, feeling in his 
breast pocket for the familiar prayer- 
book which lay there. It was more 
important to him to make sure it was 
safe, than to decide what to do with 
his child. 
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“T don’t know why, but we are dif- 
ferent. Dear papa, you must think, if 
you please, what is best.” 

“It is nonsense, Cicely ; she must 
stay where she is, and make herself 
happy. A good girl is always happy at 
home,” said Mr. St. John; “and, of 
course, there is plenty—plenty for all 
of us. You must not detain me, my 
dear, nor talk about business this 
first morning. Depend upon it,” said 
Mr. St. John, raising his soft, feeble 
hand to give emphasis to his words, “ it 
is always best for you to be at home.” 

What a pity that children and women 
are not always convinced when the head 
of the house thus lays down the law! 
Cicely went back into the dining-room 
where they had breakfasted, shaking her 
head, without being aware of the ges- 
ture. “Why should I depend upon 
it?” she said. “Depend upon it! I 
may be quite willing to do it, for it is 
my duty; but why should I depend 
upon it as being the best ?” 

“ What are you saying, Cicely ?” 

“ Nothing, dear ; only papa is rather 
odd. Does he think that two hundred 
a year is a great fortune? or that two of 
us, and two of them, and two maids 
(though they are little ones), and him- 
self, can get on upon two hundred a 
year?” 

“T must paint,” said Mab; “I must 
paint! I'll tell you what I shall do. 
You are a great deal more like a 
Madonna than most of the women 
who have sat for her. I will paint a 
Holy Family from you and them 
They are funny little pale things, but 
we could light them up with a little 
colour; and they are veal babies, you 
know,” Mab said, looking at them seri- 
ously, with her head on one side, as 
becomes a painter. She had posed the 
two children on the floor: the one 
scated firmly with his little legs stretched 
out, the other leaning against him ; 
while she walked up and down, with 
a pencil in her hand, studying them. 
“Stay still a moment longer, and I will 
give you a lump of sugar,” she said. 

‘Harry like sugar,” said the small 
spokesman, looking up at her. Charley 





said nothing. He had his thumb, and 
half the little hand belonging to it, in 
his mouth, and sucked it with much 
philosophy. “Or perhaps I might 
make you a peasant woman,” said 
Mab, “with one of them on your 
back. They are nature, Ciss. You 
know how Mr. Lake used to go on, 
saying nature was what I wanted. 
Well, here it is,” 

“T think you are as mad as papa,” 
said Cicely, impatient ; “but I must 
order the dinner and look after the 
things. That’s nature for me. Oh, 
dear—oh, dear! We shall not long 
be able to have any dinner, if we go 
on with such a lot of servants. Two 
girls, two boys, two maids, and two 
hundred a year! You might as well 
try to fly,” said Cicely, shaking her 
pretty head. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEWS. 


Peruars it had been premature of the 
girls to speak to their father of their 
future, and what they were to do, on 
the very first morning after their return ; 
but youth is naturally impatient, and 
the excitement of one crisis seems to 
stimulate the activity of all kinds of 
plans and speculations in the youthful 
brain ; and then perhaps the chill of the 
house, the rural calm of the place, had 
frightened them. Cicely, indeed, knew 
it was her duty and her business to 
stay here, whatever happened ; but how 
could Mab bear it, she said to herself— 
Mab, who required change and novelty, 
whose mind was full of such hopes of 
seeing and of doing? When their 
father had gone out, however, they 
threw aside their grave thoughts for 
the moment, and dawdled the morning 
away, roaming about the garden, out 
and in a hundred times, as it is so plea- 
sant to do on a summer day in the 
country, especially to those who find in 
the country the charm of novelty. 
They got the children’s hats, and took 
them out to play on the sunny grass, 
and run small races along the paths. 




















‘Please, miss, not to let them run 
too much,” said little Annie, Betsy’s 
sister, who was the nurse, though she 
was but fifteen. ‘‘ Please, miss, not to 
let ’em roll on the grass.” 

“Why, the grass is as dry as the 
carpet ; and what are their little legs 
good for but to run with ?” said Cicely. 

Whereupon little Annie made up a 
solemn countenance, and said, “ Please, 
miss, I promised missis % 

Mab rushed off with the children 
before the sentence was completed. 
“‘ That’s why they are so pale,” cried the 
impetuous girl ; “ poor little white-faced 
things! But we never promised missis. 
Let us take them into our own hands.” 

“You are a good girl to remember 
what your mistress said,” said Cicely, 
with dignity, walking out after her sister 
in very stately fashion. And she reproved 
Mab for her rashness, and led the little 
boys about, promenading the walks. 
“ We must get rid of these two maids,” 
she said, “or we shall never be allowed 
to have anything our own way.” 

“ But you said they were good girls 
for remembering,” said Mab, surprised. 

“So they were; but that is not to 
say I am going to put up with it,” said 
Cicely, drawing herself to her full 
height, and looking Miss St. John, as 
Mab asserted she was very capable of 
doing when she pleased. 

“You are very funny, Cicely,” said 
the younger sister; “you praise the 
maids, and yet you want to get rid of 
them; and you think what ‘missis’ 
made them promise is nonsense, yet 
there you go walking about with these 
two mites as if yon had promised missis 
yourself.” 

“Hush!” said Cicely, and then the 
tears came into her eyes. “She is 
dead!” said this inconsistent young 
woman, with a low voice full of re- 
morse. ‘It would be hard if one did 
not give into her at first about her own 
little boys.” 

After this dawdling in the morning, 
they made up their minds to work in 
the afternoon. Much as they loved the 
sunshine, they were obliged to draw 
down the blinds with their own hands, 
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to the delight of Betty, to whom Cicely 
was obliged to explain that this was 
not to save the carpet. It is difficult 
to know what to do in such circum- 
stances, especially when there is nothing 
particular to be done. It was too hot 
to go out; and as for beginning needle- 
work in cold blood the first day you are 
in a new place, or have come back to 
an old one, few girls of eighteen and 
nineteen are so virtuous as that. One 
thing afforded them a little amusement, 
and that was to pull things about, and 
alter their arrangement, and shape the 
room to their own mind. Cicely took 
down a worked banner-screen which 
hurg from the mantelpiece, and which 
offended her fastidious taste ; or rather, 
she began to unscrew it, removing first 
the crackling semi-transparent veil that 
covered it. ‘‘ Why did she cover them 
up so?” cried Cicely, impatiently. 

“To keep them clean, of course,” said 
Mab. 

“ But why should they be kept clean ? 
We are obliged to fade and lose our 
beauty. It is unnatural to be spick 
and span, always clean and young, and 
new. Come down, you gaudy thing!” 
she cried. Then with her hand still 
grasping it, a compuuction seized her. 
“ After all, why shouldn’t she leave 
something behind her—something to 
remember her by. She had as much 
right here as we have, after all. She 
ought to leave some trace of her exist- 
ence here.” 

“She has left her children—trace 
enough of her existence !” cried Mab. 

Cicely was struck by this argument. 
She hesitated a minute, with her hand 
on the screen, then hastily detached it, 
and threw it down. Then two offensive 
cushions met her eye, which she put in 
the same heap. “ The little boys might 
like to have them when they grow 
up,” she added, half apologetically, to 
herself. 

And with these changes something 
of the old familiar look began to come 
into the faded room. Mab had brought 
out her drawing things, but the blinds 
were fluttering over the open windows, 
shutting out even the garden; and 
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there was nothing to draw. And it 
was afternoon, which is not a time to 
begin work. She fixed her eyes upon 
a large chiffonier, with glass doors, 
which held the place of honour in the 
room. It was mahogany, like every- 
thing else in the house. 

“T wonder what sort of a man Mr. 
Chester is?” she said; “or what he 
meant by buying all that hideous fur- 
niture—a man who lives in Italy, and 
is an antiquary, and knows about 
pictures. If it was not for the glass 
doors, how like a hearse that chiffonier 
would be. I meana catafalque. What 
is a catafalque, Cicely? A thing that 
is put up in churches when people are 
dead? I hope Mr. Chester when he 
dies will have just such a tomb.” 

“Tt is not so bad as the big bookcase 
in the study,” said Cicely ; “ certainly 
things are better now-a-days. If I had 
plenty of money, how I should like to 
furnish this room all over again, with 
bright young things, not too huge ; little 
sofas that would move anywhere when 
you touched them, and soft chairs, 
They should be covered in amber , 

* No—blue!” cried Mab, 

* Soft amber—amber with a bloom of 
white in it ° 

“Tn this sunny room,” cried Mab. 
“What are you thinking of? No; it 
must be a cool colour—a sort of moon- 
lighty blue—pale, pale ; or tender fairy 
green.” 

“ What is fairy green? Amber is my 
colour—it would be lovely ; of course I 
don’t mean to say it wouldn't fade. 
But then if one were rich the pleasure 
would be to let it fade, and then 
have all the fun over again, and choose 
another,” said Cicely, with a sigh over 
this impossible delight. 

“ Things sometimes improve by fad- 
ing,” said the artist. “TI like the faded 
tints—they harmonize. Hush, Cicely ! 
—oh, stop your tidying—there is some 
one at the door.” 

“It cannot be any one coming to call 
so soon?” said Cicely, startled. 

‘“* Butit is—listen ! I can hear Betsy 
saying, ‘This way, ma’am ; this way.’” 
And Mab closed her sketchbook, and 
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sat very upright and expectant on her 
chair; while Cicely, throwing (I am 
ashamed to say) her spoils under a sofa, 
took up her needlework by the wrong 
end, and, putting on a portentous face of 
gravity and absorbed occupation, waited 
for the expected visitor. 

Amoment after the doorwas flung open, 
but not by Betsy ; and Miss Maydew, 
flushed with her walk from the station, 
as when they had first seen her, with the 
same shawl on, and I almost think the 
same bonnet (but that was impossible), 
stood before them, her large white hand- 
kerchief in her hand. She was too hot 
to say anything, but dropped down on the 
first chair she came to, leaving the door 
open, which made a draught, and blew 
about her ribbons violently. “I know it 
is as much as my life is worth,” said 
Miss Maydew); “but, oh, how delicious 
it is to be in a draught!” 

“ Aunt Jane!” the girls cried, and 
tushed at her with unfeigned relief. 
They were more familiar with her now 
than they had been four yearsago. They 
took off her great shawl forher, and loosed 
her bonnet strings. ‘“ Papa told us you 
were coming,” they cried ; “ but we did 
not hope for you so soon. How kind 
of you to come to-day.” 

“Oh, my dears,” said Aunt Jane, 
“T did not mean to come to-day ; I came 
to see how you were taking it ; and what 
your papa means todo. As soon as I 
saw it in the paper I thought, oh my 
poor, poor children, and that helpless 
old man! What are they to do? 

‘Do you mean about Mrs. St John ?” 
said Cicely, growing grave. “ Papa is 
very composed and kind, and indeed I 
can do all he wants. Aunt Jane ——” 

* About Mrs, St. John? Poor woman, 
I have nothing to say against her—but 
she is taken away from the evil to come,” 
sail Miss Maydew. ‘“ No, no, it was 
not about Mrs. St. John I was thinking, 
it was about something much more 
serious, Not that anything could be 
more serious than a death; but in a 
worldly point of view !” 

“What is it?” they both said in a 
breath. The idea of news was exciting 
to them even though, as was evident 
















from their visitor's agitation, it was disa- 
greeable news they were about to hear. 
Miss Maydew drew with much excite- 
ment from her pocket a copy of the 
Times, very tightly folded together to 
enable it to enter there, and opened it 
with trembling hands. 

“‘ There it is! Oh, my poor, poor chil- 
dren! imagine my feelings—it was the 
very first thing I saw when I took up 
my paper this morning,” she said. 

The girls did not immediately take in 
the full meaning of the intimation 
which they read with two startled faces 
close together over the old lady’s shoul- 
der. “ At. Castellamare, on the 15th 
July, the Rev. Edward Chester, Rector 
of Brentburn, Berks.” 

“ But we don’t know him,” said Mab, 
bewildered. 

Cicely, I think, had a remark of the 
same kind on her lips ; but she stopped 
suddenly and clasped her hands together 
and gave a low cry. 

“Ah, you understand, Cicely!” said 
Miss Maydew, wiping her forehead with 
her handkerchief ; “ now let us consult 
what is to be done. What is the date? 
I was so agitated I never thought of the 
date! The 15th. Oh, my dear, here 
is a fortnight lost !” 

“ But what can be done ?” said Cicely, 
turning a pathetic glance upon the old 
room which had seemed so melancholy 
to her yesterday, and the tons of mahog- 
any which she had just been criticising. 
How kind, and friendly, and familiar 
they had become all at once; old, 
dear friends, who belonged to her no 
more, 

“ Mr. Chester, the rector!” said Mab, 
with sudden apprehension. ‘‘Do you 
mean that something will happen to 
papa?” 

“There is this to be done,” said the 
old lady, “your poor good father has 
been here for twenty years; the people 
ought to be fond of him—I do not 
know whether they are, for a parish is 
an incomprehensible thing, as your poor 
dear grandfather always used to say— 
but they ought to be ; I am sure he has 
trudged about enough, and never spared 
himself, though I never thought him 
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a good preacher, so far as that goes. But 
he ought to have a great many friends 
after living here for twenty years.” 

“But, Aunt Jane, tell us, tell us— 
what good will that do?” 

“Tt might do a great deal if they 
would exert themselves. They might 
get up a petition, for instance—at once 
—to the Lord Chancellor ; they might 
employ all their influence. It is not a 
rich parish, nor a large parish, but there 
are always gentry in it. Oh, a great 
deal might be done if only people would 
exert themselves! It is dreadful to 
think that a fortnight has been lost.” 

Cicely, who was not much consoled 
by this hope, sat down with a very pale 
countenance and a sudden constriction 
at her heart. She was almost too much 
bewildered to realize all that it meant ; 
enough lay on the surface to fill her 
soul with dismay. Mab, who had less 
perception of the urgent character of 
the calamity, was more animated. 

“T thought you meant we could do 
something,” she said. “Oh, Aunt Jane, 
could not we go to the Chancellor, if 
that isthe man. The parish? I don’t 
see why they should take the trouble. 
It will not hurt them. They will have 
a young, well-off man instead of an old, 
poor man, Couldn’t we go to the Lord 
Chancellor, Aunt Jane ?” 

Miss Maydew’s eyes lighted up for a 
moment. She seemed to see herself 
approaching that unknown potentate as 
lovely ladies went to kings in the days 
of romance, with a child in each hand. 
She felt how eloquent she could be, 
how convincing. She felt herself 
capable of going down on her knees 
and asking him whether the father of 
those two sweet girls was to starve in 
his old age? All this appeared before 
her like a dream. But alas! common 
sense soon resumed its sway ; she shook 
her head. “Idon’t know if that would 
do any good,” she said. 

“ And we could not get up a petition 
from the] parish,” said Cicely ; “ what- 
ever the people may do we cannot stir 
in it, Oh, Aunt Jane, how foolish, how 
wrong of us never to think of this! 
I have thought that papa was old and 


—— 
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that we should have to maintain our- 
selves and the two babies if—anything 
happened ; but I never remembered that 
it all hung upon some one else’s life, 
Oh, it does seem hard!” cried the girl, 
clasping her hands, “ Papa has done all 
the work since ever I was born, but yet 
he has only been here on sufferance, 
ready to be turned out at a moment's 
notice. Oh, it is wrong, it is wrong!” 

“ Not exactly at a moment’s notice,” 
said Miss Maydew ; “there is six weeks 
or three months, or something, I forget 
how long.” 

And then there was a painful pause. 
Mab cried a little, having her feelings 
most upon the surface, but Cicely sat 
quite silent and pale with her eyes fixed 
upon the white blinds which flapped 
against the open windows. All at once 
she got up and drew one of them up 
with a rapid impatient hand. “I want 
air, I want light,” she said in a stifled 
voice, and put herself full in the intru- 
sive sunshine, which made Miss May- 
dew blink her old eyes. 

“You will give yourself a headache, 
my dear, and that will not mend mat- 
ters,” she said. 

Cicely’s heart was very heavy. She 
drew down the blind again and walked 
up and down the room in her agitation. 
“ Five of us to provide for now—and 
that is not the worst; what is papa to 
do? How can he live with everything 
taken from him? Oh, go to the Chan- 
cellor, or any one, if it will do any 
good! It is terrible for papa.” 

It was while they were still in this 
agitated state that Betsy threw open the 
door again, and Mrs. Ascott, of the 
Heath, one of the greatest ladies in the 
parish came in. She was not heated, 
like poor old Miss Maydew, with walk- 
ing, but fresh and well dressed from her 
carriage, and tranquil as prosperity and 
comfort could make her. The girls 
made that sudden effort, which women 
so often have to make, to receive 
her as if nothing had happened, as if 
their minds were as easy and their 
circumstances as agreeable as her own. 
She inquired about their journey, about 
their school, about how they found 


their papa looking, about the “sad 
trials” he had gone through, all in a 
sweet even tone, with smiles or serious 
looks, as became her words, and hoped 
that now they had come back she 
should see them often at the Heath. 
“ You are the musical one, Cicely,” she 
said ; “ I know Mab draws. Itis always 
nice when sisters have each their distine- 
tion, that people can’t mistake. My hus- 
band always says girls are so like each 
other. What is your voice? contralto? oh, 
a good second is such a want here. We 
are all more or less musical, you know.” 

“My voice is not much one way or 
the other,” said Cicely. “ Mab sings 
better than I do though she is the 
one who draws.” 

“But I fear,” said Miss Maydew, 
clearing her throat and interfering, 
“unless something is done they will 
not be here long to be of use to any 
one. We have just had news——” 

“ Ah, about poor Mr. Chester,” said 
Mrs. Ascott, with the slightest of glances 
at the stranger ; “ I saw it in the papers. 
Will that atfect your papa?” 

“ Unless ”—Miss Maydew put herself 
forward squarely and steadily—“some- 
thing is done.” 

Mrs. Ascott looked at the old lady 
for the first time. She had thought her 
an old nurse at first—for the good 
woman was not of patrician appearance, 
like the girls, who were St. Johns. 
“ Unless—something is done? I am 
sure we will all do anything that is 
possible. What can be done?” 

“Hush! my dear, hush! She does 
not know I belong to you,” whispered 
Miss Maydew. “TI think a great deal 
might be done. If Mr. St. John’s 
friends were to get up a petition to the 
Lord Chancellor at once—stating how 
long he had been here, and how much 
beloved he was, and the whole state or 
the case. I don’t personally know his 
lordship,” said the old lady; “but he 
can’t be a bad man or he never would 
have risen to that position. I can’t 


believe but what if the case were put 
fully before him, he would give Mr. 
St. John the living. It seems so much 
the most natural thing to do,” 
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“Dear me, so it does!” said Mrs. 
Ascott. “How clever of you to have 
thought of it. I will speak to my 
husband, and see what he says.” 

“And if there is any one else whom 
you can influence—to do good it should 
be general—from the whole parish,” said 
Miss Maydew—“ from all classes; and 
it ought to be done at once.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Ascott. “I 
assure you I will speak to my husband.” 
She got up to take her leave, a little 
frightened by the vehemence of the 
stranger, and rather elated at the same 
time by the sense of having a mission. 
Miss Maydew went with her to the very 
door. 

“ At once,” she said, “at once! Itis 
a fortnight already since the Rector 
died. If the parish means to do any- 
thing, you should not lose a day.” 

“No: Isee, I see! I will go at once 
and speak to my husband,” cried the 
visitor escaping hastily. Miss Maydew 
returned to her seat breathing a sigh of 
satisfaction. “There, girls! I have set 
it agoing at least. I have started it. 
That was a nice woman—if she exerts 
herself, I don’t doubt that it will be all 
right. What a blessing she came while 
I was here.” 

“T hope it is all right,” said Cicely 
doubtfully ; “but she is not very 
not very, very sensible, youknow. But 
she is always kind. I hope she will 
not do anything foolish. Is that papa 
she is talking to?” cried the girl 
alarmed, for there were sounds of com- 
motion in the hall. A silence fell upon 
even the chief conspirator, when she 
felt that Mr. St. John was near—the 
possibility that her tactics might not be 
quite satisfactory alarmed her. She 
withdrew into a corner, instinctively 
getting the girls and a considerable 
mass of furniture between herself and 
any one coming in at the door. 

“T do not know what Mrs. Ascott is 
talking of,” said the Curate. “Is tea 
ready, my dear, for I have a great deal 
todo? What have you been putting 
into that good woman’s head? She is 
talking of a petition, and of the Lord 
Chancellor, and of bad news. I hope 





you are not a politician, Cicely. What 
is it all about ?” 

“Here is Aunt Jane, papa,” said 
Cicely, who was not more comfortable 
than Miss Maydew. And the old lady 
had to get up and stretch out her hand 
to Mr. St. John over the sofa, which 
was her bulwark in chief. 

“But I wonder what she meant 
about bad news,” he went on; “she 
seemed to think it affected us. My 
dears, have you heard anything ?” 

“Qh, papa, very bad news,” said 
Cicely with tears in her eyes. “It is 
in the paper. Mrs. Ascott had seen 
it, and that is what we were talk- 
ing about. Oh, dear papa, don’t be 
cast down. Perhaps it may not be 
so bad as we think. Something may 
be done ; or at the very worst we are 
both able and willing to work—Mab 
and I.” 

*T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Mr. St. John, and he read the announce- 
ment without much change of counte- 
nance. “ Dear me, so he is gone at last !” 
he said. “I have long expected this. 
His health has been getting worse and 
worse for years. Poor Chester! has he 
really gone at last? I remember him 
at college. He was a year younger than 
I, but always sickly. Poor fellow! and 
he was a great deal better off than I 
am, but never got the good of it. What 
a lesson it is, my dears!” 

“ But, oh, papa,” cried Mab, who was 
the most impatient, “it is a great 
deal more than a lesson. Think what 
consequences it will bring to you—and 
us—and everybody.” 

He looked at her with a half smile. 
‘“‘ Little Mab,” he said, “teaching her 
elders. Harry willbeginsoon. Yes, to 
be sure ; we have got fond of this place ; 
it seems hard that we should have to 

0.” 
ne But, papa, where shall we go? 
What shall we do? What is to become 
of us?” said Cicely. 

Mr. {St. John shook his head. “If 
you will consider that I have only 
just seen it this moment,” he said, 
“you will see that I cannot be ex- 
pected all at once—Was this what 
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Mrs. Ascott was talking of? And 
what did she mean by petitions, and 
the Lord Chancellor? I hope you 
have not been putting anything into 
her head ?” 

There was a pause—the girls looked 
at each other, and blushed as if they 
were the culprits; then Miss Maydew 
came boldly to the front. “ It was 
not the fault of the girls, Mr. St. John ; 
on the contrary they were against it. 
But I thought there was no harm in 
saying that a petition from the parish— 
to the Lord Chancellor—a well signed 
petition, as there must be so many 
people here who are fond of you—and 
that no doubt he would give you the 
living if he understood the circum- 
stances.” 

“Ta beggar for a living!” said Mr. 
St. John. “I who have never asked 
for anything in my life!” <A deep 
flush came upon his delicate pale face. 
He had borne a great many more 
serious blows without wincing. Death 
had visited him, and care dwelt in his 
house—and he had borne these visita- 
tions placidly ; but there was one flaw 
in his armour, and this unlooked-for 
assault found it out. A flame of in- 
jured pride blazed up in him, swift as 
fire and as glowing. “I thought I 
should have died without this,” he said 
with a groan, half fierce, half bitter. 
“ What was it to you? I never asked 
you for anything! Oh,"this is hard— 
this is very hard to bear.” 

In the memory of man it had never 
been known that Mr. St. John thus com- 
plained before. The girls had never 
heard his voice raised or seen the flush 
of anger on his face ; and they were over- 
awed by it. This kind of sentiment 
too has always a certain fictitious 
grandeur to the inexperienced. Never 
to ask for anything ; to wait—patient 
merit scorning all conflict with the 
unworthy—till such time as its great- 
ness should be acknowledged. This 
sounds very sublime in most cases to 
the youthful soul. 

“Well, Mr. St. John,” said Miss 
Maydew, “ you may say I have no right 
to interfere ; but if you had stooped to 
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ask for something it might have been 
a great deal better for your family. 
Besides, you have not asked for any- 
thing now. I am not responsible for 
my actions to anyone, and I hope I 
may do either for you or anybody else 
whatever I please in the way of service. 
If the Lord Chancellor does give you 
the living ——” 

Mr. St. John smiled. “I need not 
make myself angry,” he said, “ for it is 
all sheer ignorance. The living is a 
college living. I don’t know what 
your ideas are on the subject, but the 
Lord Chancellor has as much to do with 
it as you have. Cicely, let us have 
tea.” 

Miss Maydew shrivelled up upon her 
chair. She sat very quiet, and did not 
say a word after this revelation. What 
she had done would have troubled her 
mind little; but that she had done 
nothing after risking so much was hard 
to bear. After this little ebullition, 
however, the Curate fell back into his 
usual calm. He spoke to them in his 
ordinary way. His voice resumed its 
tranquil tone. He took his tea, which 
was a substantial meal, doing justice to 
the bread and butter, and on the whole 
showed signs of being more concerned 
for Mr. Chester than he was for him- 
self. 

“T remember him at college—we 
were of the same college,” he said ; “ but 
he always the richest, much the best 
off. How little that has to say to a 
man’s happiness! Poor Chester was 
never happy; he might have been 
very well here. How much I have 
had to be thankful for here ! but it was 
not his disposition. He was good- 
looking too when he was young, and 
did very well in everything. Any one 
would have said he had a far better 
chance for a happy life than I had.” 

The gentle old man grew quite loqua- 
cious in this contrast, though he was 
in general the most humble-minded 
of men; and the two girls sat and 
listened, giving wondering glances at 
each other, and blushing red with 
that shame of affection which lively 
girls perhaps are particularly disposed 























to feel when their parents maunder. 
This sort of domestic criticism, even 
though unexpressed, was hard upon 
Mr. St. John, as upon all such feeble 
good men. His last wife had adored 
him at all times, as much when he 
was foolish as when he was wise. She 
would have given him the fullest 
adhesion of her soul now, and echoed 
every word he said; but the girls 
did not. They would have preferred 
to silence him, and were ashamed of 
his gentle self-complacency. And yet 
it was quite true that he felt himself a 
happier man than Mr. Chester, and 
higher in the scale of merit though 
not of fortune; and the calm with 
which he took this event, which was 
neither more nor less than ruin to him, 
was fine in its way. 

“But what are we to do, papa?” 
Cicely ventured to ask him, looking 
up into his face with big anxious eyes, 
as he took his last cup of tea. 

“My dear, we must wait and see,” 
he said. “There is no very immediate 
hurry. Let us see first who is ap- 
pointed, and what the new rector in- 
tends to do.” 

“ But, Mr. St. John, you are a very 
learned man—and if it is a college 
living ”—suggested Miss Maydew. 

“It is my own college too,” he said 
reflectively ; “and I suppose I am now 
one of the oldest members of it. It 
would not be amiss if they let me 
stay here the rest of my days. But I 
never was distinguished. I never was 


a Fellow, or anything. I never could 
push myself forward. No—we must 
just wait and see what is going to 


happen. 


A few days or a few weeks 
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will make little difference. Compose 
yourselves, my dears,” said Mr. St. 
John. “I am not very anxious after 
all.” 

“ T wonder if he would be anxious if 
you were all starving,” cried Miss 
Maydew, as the girls walked with her 
to the station in the evening. “Oh, 
Cicely, I know I oughtn’t to say any- 
thing to you about your papa. But if 
he has not been anxious, others have 
been anxious for him. Your poor 
mother! how she slaved to keep every- 
thing as it ought to be; and even poor 
Miss Brown. It did not cost him much 
to marry her—but it cost her her life.” 

“Aunt Jane!” cried both the girls 
indignant. 

“ Well, my dears! She might have 
been living now, a respectable single 
woman, doing her duty, as she was 
capable of doing ; instead of which what 
must she do but bring a couple of white- 
faced babies into the world that nobody 
wanted, and die of it. Yes, she did 
die of it. You don’t understand these 
things—you are only children, Andall 
because he was what you call kind- 
hearted, and could not bear to see her 
cry, forsooth. Asif the best of us were 
not obliged both to cry ourselves and 
to see others cry often enough! but 
they never thought what they were 
doing ; and the ones to suffer will be 
you.” 

“ Aunt Jane, you ought not to speak 
so of papa.” 

“T know I shouldn’t, my dear—and 
I humbly beg your pardons,” said Aunt 
Jane drying her eyes. 

“ And we ought not to have left him 
unprotected,” said Cicely with a sigh. 
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TORQUATO TASSO: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


PART IL. 


‘ For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall, 
And revell’d among men and things divine, 
And poured my spirit over Palestine, 
In honour of the sacred war for Him, 
The Gop who was on earth and is in heaven ; 
For He hath strengthen’d me in heart and 
limb. 
That through this sufferance 1 might be 
forgiven, 
I have employed my penance to record 
How Salem’s shrine was won and how 
adored.” 
Byron, Lament of Tasso. 


Ir is a painful reflection that it is al- 
most always a melancholy task to chron- 
icle the lives of the poets. They seem 
in so many cases, either from outward 
circumstances or from physical infirmi- 
ties, to have been selected as the especial 
victims of “ fortune’s freaks unkind.” 
The prince of poets—the ‘“signor 
dell’ altissimo canto, che sovra gli altri 
com’ aquila vola”!—affords us the first 
proof of this melancholy truth ; and, 
unhappily, many more examples might 
be found in the lives of those who fol- 
lowed most closely in his path to fame. 
But perhaps above all, the subject of 
this essay has the greatest claim to our 
compassion ; certainly, of all the four 
classical poets of Italy he was the most 
unfortunate. He was not made of that 
stern stuff which enabled Dante with 
fierce hardihood to endure the rude 
shocks of fortune, while his great in- 
tellect supplied him with a keen weapon 
wherewith to take a sharp and everlast- 
ing revenge upon his enemies. Alas! 
the “gentile cavaliere,” the sensitive 
chivalrous Tasso, was only too susceptible 
of the great sorrows in store for him! 
There have been many records of his 


** The monarch of sublimest song, 
That o’er the others like an eagle soars.’ 
Inf. iv. 90, 91. 


’ 


troubled existence, and great writers 
both in verse and prose have found it a 
theme worthy of their best efforts. The 
following sketch has been compiled from 
some of these standard works,” more in 
the hope of inducing the reader to pur- 
sue, either in them or in Tasso’s own 
beautiful writings, the study of the 
poet’s life, than with any expectation of 
doing justice in its brief scope to so 
greata subject. It may, however, acquire 
some new interest from a recent poem 
entitled Torqguato Tasso a Sant? Anna,’ 
which adds yet a few more touches of 
tender feeling to this pathetic episode 
of Tasso’s life. 


Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento 
on the 11th of March, 1544; but three 
other cities of Italy claim a share in the 
production of so great a genius—Ber- 
gamo, the seat of his paternal ancestors 
for many generations; Naples, the 
residence of his mother’s family and the 
scene of his early education ; Ferrara, 
his home during twenty years of his 
life. 

The parents of Tasso were descended 
from the most ancient families of Italy. 
That of his father, Bernardo, may be 
traced back to the twelfth century, when 
the family of the Tassi possessed an 
estate named Almenno, about five miles 
from Bergamo. Driven thence by the wars 
to which Italy was a constant prey, they 
sought refuge among the mountains of 
the valley of the Brembo. Here they 
reared a fortress on a rocky eminence 


* Manso, Vita di Tasso; Serassi, Vita 
del Tasso; Muratori, Storia della Perfetta 
Poesia ; 11 Quadrio Storia e ragione dogni 
Poesia ; Tiraboschi, Storia delle Letteratura 
Italiana ; Maliei, Orazione in lode di Torquato 
Tasso (1596); L’Italia Letteraria Artistica. 
Ginguéne, Hist. Littéraire de U Italie. Mil- 
man’s Life of Tusso, etc., ete. 

% By Riccardo Ceroni, published at Milan, 
1874. 
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called Il Cornello, and became feudal 
lords of the territory. This mountain 
was called “La Montagna del Tasso.” 

It is a disputed point with Italian 
biographers whether the Tassi, originally 
a branch of the Torreggiani of Milan, first 
took their name from this mountain, or 
whether the family name of Tasso did 
not exist some two centuries previous to 
their occupation of the fortress. It is 
not a matter of great importance ; and it 
is only necessary to observe that the 
family of the Tassi adopted the former 
of these two theories. 

Their first distinction was due to the 
re-establishment of the ancient system 
of posts, the generalship of which in 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Spain 
was committed to Omodeo de’ Tassi in 
1290. For many generations this honour 
was transmitted to his descendants. 
Hence the family arms of a courier’s 
horn and a badger’s skin (Tasso being 
the Italian for badger), which the post 
horses used in former times to carry on 
their frontlets. 

Many branches of the family tree 
spread as far as Naples, Rome, and 
Venice; but the most direct shoot of the 
ancient stock is said to be that from 
which sprang Bernardo, the father of 
the poet. Bernardo married, in his 
forty-eighth year, Porzia dei Rossi, of an 
ancient family of Pistoia, at that time 
recently transplanted into Naples, where 
they had great possessions. Torquato 
was their only surviving son. One other 
son they had who died a few days after 
his birth, and a daughter, Cornelia, born 
two or three years before Torquato, and 
to whom he afterwards fled for refuge in 
the time of his sorest need. 

The education of Torquato in his 
early years was chiefly thrown upon his 
mother, for at three years old his father 
was obliged to intrust him to her sole 
care. 

For twenty years Bernardo had been 
the secretary and faithful follower of 
Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno. He 
supported him in his attempt to resist 
the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Naples by the viceroy ; he accompanied 
him on his embassy to the Emperor 

No. 191.—vou, xxxu. 


Charles V., the first time when he re- 
turned having successfully accomplished 
his mission ; and the second, when, 
warned of the intended treachery of the 
Emperor, Sanseverino transferred him- 
self and his services to the French king, 
Henry II., Bernardo did not hesitate 
to follow him to France, sharing the 
exile and confiscation of property which 
that step brought upon him. 

He litile thought, when he left his 
wife and young son in the Palazzo 
de’ Gambacorti at Naples, that this 
would be the end of his embassy, and 
that loyalty to his master would make 
his return thither for ever impossible. 

There was indeed a scheme for another 
French invasion of Naples, of which 
Sanseverino was appointed by Henry II. 
commander-in-chief ; and, had it been 
successful, Bernardo was to have obtained 
the recovery of his property. But the 
scheme failed. The French fleet did not 
arrive in time to effect a combination 
with the Turkish squadron for the joint 
attack of both fleets upon Naples. 
Sanseverino set off in a vain pursuit of 
his faithless allies to Constantinople, 
the attention of the King of France 
was diverted by the war in the Low 
Countries, and the conquest of Naples 
was abandoned. 

Disheartened and ruined, Bernardo 
returned from Paris, where he had 
vainly tried to revive the king’s zeal 
for the Neapolitan enterprise, to Rome, 
and thither he summoned his wife and 
children to join him. 

Meanwhile Torquato, under the care 
of D. Giovanni d’Angeluzzo, the master 
chosen for him by his father before 
setting out on his hapless expedition, 
early began to give promise of those 
rare abilities with which nature had 
gifted him. These were next developed 
in the Jesuits’ school, one of the first 
established in Naples, opened in 1551. 
Torquato was then in his seventh year. 
His ardour for study was so great, 
Manso affirms, that he would get up 
before it was light, so that his mother 
was obliged to have him conducted 
with lighted torches to the school. 
His progress in Latin and Greek was 
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so surprising, that when ten years old 
he is said to have composed in both 
these languages, and to have recited 
his compositions in public. To the 
same early instructors of his youth 
may be attributed those deep-seated 
religious convictions which guided 
him through life, supported him in his 
deepest misery, and prompted the poem 
which won him an immortal name. 

From the school where he was thus 
happily pursuing the paths of learning 
he was summoned by his father to 
Rome; but the pang of parting with his 
mother, who had hitherto tenderly 
watched over him, was very bitter. 
His grief was poignant, and so in- 
delibly stamped upon his mind, that 
not even the great troubles of his 
after-Jife could ever efface it ; for when 
these were at their height, after his 
second flight from prison, not his pre- 
sent suffering, but this early sorrow is 
recorded in the sonnet which he wrote 
on that occasion. 

Bernardo’s wife was prevented from 
joining him at Rome by the harsh 
conduct of her brothers, who refused 
to pay her dower, and would not suffer 
her to leave Naples. The position of 
her husband as a declared rebel made 
it impossible for Porzia to take any 
steps to recover her fortune; nor could 
Bernardo enter the kingdom to rescue 
his wife. At length, unable, either by 
tears or entreaties, to move her tor- 
mentors, Porzia was obliged to resign 
herself, and to escape further persecu- 
tion she took refuge with her daughter 
Cornelia in a convent. Bernardo was 
only reconciled to this step by the hope 
of being able to rescue her at some 
future time. But this never came to 
pass. The unhappy lady died of a 
broken heart two years after her en- 
forced separation from her husband 
(1556). 

Torquato arrived in Rome in 1554, 
His father, already affectionately proud 
of his proficiency in learning, now 
placed him under the direction of 
Maurizio Cattaneo, one of the first and 
most learned masters in Italy—a gen- 
tleman in manner, and free from pedan- 


try. But Rome did not long continue 
a safe abode for Bernardo and his son. 
A fierce war broke out between the 
Pope, Paul IV., and Philip IL. of Spain, 
and Bernardo, finding it a hopeless task 
to regain his Neapolitan possessions, 
retired to the court of the Duke of 
Urbino. Torquato went with him, and 
remained at the court two years, sharing 
the instructions of the young prince 
Francesco Maria, until his father, who 
had during this time been engaged in 
completing a poem, the Amadigi, 
was invited by the great Venetian 
academy ‘Della Fama” to have it 
printed at the Aldine Press, then under 
the direction of Paolo Manuzio. Ber- 
nardo repaired to Venice with all speed, 
and was appointed secretary to the 
“ Accademia.” He did not hold this 
office long, the duties being of a tedious 
and laborious character ; and he quitted 
his post just in time to save himself 
from the ruin brought on the whole 
academy by the fraudulent conduct of 
its founder, Federigo Badoaro. This 
catastrophe prevented the printing of 
the Amadigi by the Aldine Press ; it 
was confided instead to the hands of 
Gabrieli Giolito, and published, in 
1561, with a dedication to the “In- 
vittissimo e Cattolico Re Filippo IL.,” 
as a last hope of inducing the Spanish 
court to restore to the author his for- 
feited estates. The Amadigi, though 
tedious, is supposed to have some merits; 
and Bernardo might have been consid- 
ered a poet, if his son had not written 
the Gerusalemme liberata. 

Torquato had been with his father 
during his sojourn at Venice, and had 
specially devoted himself to the perusal 
of his native classics—Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio; and the fruit of these 
studies appears in the polished and 
masterly style of his great poem. He 
was next sent to study the law in 
Padua, under the guidance of Scipione 
Conaaga. These legal studies were pur- 
sued with such conscientious diligence, 
that in his seventeenth year he took his 
degree in civil and canon law. Never- 
theless, they were as distasteful to the 
young Torquato as they had been to 
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Boccaccio, Petrarea, and Ariosto. In 
his case, as in theirs, the dry study of 
the law was powerless to quench the 
inextinguishable spark of poetic fire. 
That same year (1562) the Rinaldo 
appeared, which created an extraordi- 
nary sensation in Italy, and covered “ Il 
Tassino” (as he was called to distin- 
guish him from his father) with dis- 
tinction. But in a short space of 
time it was so entirely eclipsed by the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, that Tasso 
himself scarcely counted it among his 
works. Serassi, quoting Menage, ob 
serves “that the Rina/do is the work 
of a youthful poet, but that poet is 
Tasso; just as Longinus said the Odys- 
sey was the work of an old man, but 
that old man was Homer.”' The chief 
professors of the University of Padua 
thought so highly of this poem, that 
they pressed Bernardo to allow his son 
to publish it immediately. The learned 
members of the various literary aca- 
demies which at that time abounded 
in Italy expressed their approval, 
either in letters or sonnets, to the 
young poet, who, stimulated by their 
approval, could no longer resist his 
natural inclination, and resolved to 
detach himself henceforth from legal 
studies, and give his undivided at- 
tention to the pursuit of poetry and 
philosophy. 

The fame of his Rinaldo procured 
Tasso an invitation to the University 
of Bologna from the president, Pier 
Donato Cesi, who was trying to revive 
the ancient glory of the university, and, 
by the offer of large stipends, induced 
the distinguished professors of the day 
to give lectures to the pupils, while 
he undertook the colleges and schools, 
which had fallen into decay. Tasso 
attained to much distinction, disputing 
and lecturing in the public schools, 
especially on the subject of poetry. He 
laid down those rules and principles of 
an heroic poem which afterwards guided 
him in the composition of the Geru- 
salemme liberuta. He likewise at 
tended Sigonio’s public lectures on the 
Poetics of Aristotle, and the private 

1 Vita del Tasso, lib. i. 117. 


instractions, in philosophy, of Sperone, 
Piccolomini, and Perdasio. 

His sojourn at Bologna was cut sud- 
denly short by a disturbance of which 
he was unjustly the victim, and which 
appears to foreshadow, in some sort, the 
kind of persecution which pursued him 
all his life. The dangerous weapon of 
satire, frequently employed by the 
students of the university in attacking 
either each other or the professors, or 
sometimes the great noblemen of Bologna, 
had, as yet, never brought any retaliation 
upon those who employed it. Tasso, for 
no apparent reason, was selected as the 
first victim of a severer rule. A play- 
ful satire upon some gentlemen of 
Bologna, in which he included him- 
self (the ridicule, in reality, centring 
on his own head), exposed him to a visit 
from the police, who searched among 
his papers for the offending squib ; and 
this not being forthcoming, his other 
papers were seized and laid before the 
magistrates. The high spirit of Tasso 
could not brook this insult, and after 
justifying himself against the harsh and 
ill-founded accusation, in an indignant 
letter to his father, he turned his back 
on Bologna, and returned to his former 
friends at Padua. The Paduan Academy 
of the “ Eterei,” (Ethereals), of which he 
was a member, welcomed him with joy. 
and he, after the fashion of the academi- 
cians, who each took some nickname 
or other, chose that of “Il Pentito” 
(the Penitent), to denote his sorrow at 
having ever forsaken their society, and 
pursued with renewed vigour hisfavourite 
researches after poetry. 

He had already conceived the scheme 
of the Gerusalemme, and on this all 
his studies were made to centre, gather- 
ing as it were from each science the 
choicest flowers wherewith to adorn and 
enrich his poem. 

At length his studies at Padua were 
completed, aud Tasso hastened to join his 
father at Mantua, to whom he communi- 
cated the scheme of his new poem, and 
showed him at the same time the three 
discourses on the art of poetry, which he 
had prepared to help him in the treat- 
meut of his subject. Bernardo generously 
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admitted the probable superiority of his 
son’s poem to his own, inasmuch as he 
had ministered to the popular taste by 
a series of romances, while Torquato had 
followed the footsteps of Homer and 
Virgil in limiting his poem to a single 
action. Meanwhile the hopes placed 
by Bernardo in the King of Spain had 
proved fruitless, and it behoved him, 
though with sore reluctance, to endea- 
vour to secure a place at some one of the 
courts for his son Torquato, as his only 
means of subsistence. Had it not been 
for his own bitter experience of the un- 
satisfactory and precarious life of a 
courtier-poet, Bernardo might have 
been tempted by the brilliant spectacle 
presented by the courts of Italy in the 
sixteenth century. It seemed as if each 
and all of these had one common object 
in view—the protection and encourage- 
ment of all branches of art, literature, 
and science ; in short, that their chief 
aim was to encourage and stimulate the 
young genius of Italy. 

It was the age of art, poetry, painting, 
and architecture, combined to illustrate 
all that was beautiful in men’s eyes. 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese, 
had succeeded Michael Angelo and 
Raffaello ; Palladio was beginning to 
erect the stately architecture which has 
ever since borne his name; while the 
new poem of the Rinaldo gave pro- 
mise that another name would soon be 
added to the classical poets of Italy. 

It was the age of science. Sarpi had 
recently composed his admirable History 
of the Council of Trent, which had 
occupied theologians for many years. 
Music, mathematics, philosophy, and 
astronomy, were being developed by the 
Galilei, both father and son, Doni, the 
musician and mathematician, Sigonio 
and Robertello, and many others. 

Such was the scene upon which the 
young Tasso was destined to play no in- 
significant part. He had already proved 
nimself worthy to claim a place in that 
brilliant assembly of genius and intellect, 
and had given a pledge that he would 
shine as a star in any one of those gay 
courts which should be fortunate enough 
to secure him. 


But Bernardo knew that the Italian 
princes were as capricious in withdraw- 
ing as they were magnificent in bestow- 
ing their favours, that their courts 
were full of unscrupulous courtiers and 
petty intriguers. He had hoped that 
his son’s legal studies would have placed 
him in a position of honourable inde- 
pendence; but Tasso refused to enter 
the law, and his father did not know 
how to maintain his son otherwise than 
by placing him at the court of one of 
the Italian princes. Already there was 
a rivalry between the two brothers, the 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este and Alfonso IL, 
the reigning Duke of Ferrara, which 
should claim the young poet. On the 
one hand, the cardinal urged the first 
right of possession in the poem of Rin- 
aldo, already dedicated to him ; on the 
other, the duke wished, by offering Tasso 
a place at his court, to claim a right in 
the forthcoming greater poem. 

For some time Tasso declined to enrol 
himself among the gentlemen of either 
prince, professing equal service and duty 
to both the duke and the cardinal. At 
length, in 1565, he was invited to 
Ferrara by both brothers, with the in- 
timation that he would for the present 
belong to the cardinal’s household, and 
that he was to meet his patron at 
Ferrara in December, to be present at 
the marriage of the duke with Barbara, 
Archduchess of Austria. 

Tasso was in his twenty-first year 
when he arrived at Ferrara, in October, 
1565. Look at him now—for in a few 
short years we shall have a more painful 
picture to contemplate. If we study the 
account of him by his friend and con- 
temporary biographer, Manso, we shall 
find that his face bore the stamp of 
great intellectual power in the high, 
noble forehead, the gray, thoughtful eyes 
and their melancholy beauty of expres- 
sion. His features were regular and 
well cut, his hair of a light brown. He 
was above the average height, well-built, 
with strong, agile limbs, that yielded to 
none in fencing, riding, and all manly 
exercises ; and his presence was such as 
might grace any court. 

The first years of his life at Ferrara 
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were peaceful and happy; he looked 
back upon them with longing eyes, and 
could not be persuaded, until he had 
learned it from bitter experience, that 
misery and danger awaited him there. 
The city was gay with the festivities of 
the approaching wedding when he first 
entered it; the preparations for the 
tournament and all the accessories of 
the brilliant scene charmed the poet's 
fresh youthful fancy. Hewas courteously 
received, and apartments were assigned 
to him in the house of his patron, where 
he could finish his great poem, of which 
the first six cantos were already com- 
plete. 

The court of Ferrara was at that time 
a splendid specimen of Italian magnifi- 
cence, and the Este, without tracing back 
their genealogy to the fabulous origin 
assigned to them by Tasso and Ariosto, 
were among the most ancient families in 
Italy. The sisters of the duke—Lucrezia, 
who afterwards married the Duke of 
Urbino, and Leonora—were the chief 
ornaments of this court. The reputa- 
tion of their beauty had already reached 
Tasso, and in his Rinaldo! he had 
celebrated the “crin d’oro,” and the 
“chiare luci” of Lucrezia d’Estense. At 
the time of his introduction at court, the 
one was in her thirtieth, the other in 
her thirty-first year. ‘They were ladies 
of cultivated minds, and Tasso’s great 
abilities were already known to them. 
They admired the poetry which he had 
already written, and greatly encouraged 
him to finish his Gerusalemme libe- 
rata, while they shared the high expec- 
tations which the promise of this poem 
had aiready excited in Italy. It was 
surely no wonder if one so gifted soon 
became the favourite companion of their 
leisure hours. He read to them portions 
of his poem, asking their opinion on 
different points, and wrote sonnets in 
praise of their beauty and various gifts. 
“They unite,” he says in one of his 
letters, “discernment with intellect, 
majesty with courtesy, so that it is 
difficult to determine for which of these 
qualities they are most to be admired.” 
His was not a nature to be insensible to 

1 Canto viii. 14. 
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their courtesies, or to the pleasures of an 
existence which in every way com- 
mended itself to his refined taste. 

This pleasant stream of life might 
have flowed on in an uninterrupted 
course, had it not been impeded by his 
fatal passion for the Princess Leonora. 
Unhappily he was early captivated 
by her rare beauty and many attrac- 
tions, and she became the object of 
the devotion and admiration natural to 
a person of his eager enthusiastic dis- 
position. He commemorated in a 
canzone the first occasion on which he 
saw her, and there is no doubt that the 
episode of Olinda and Sofronia, in the 
Gerusalemme, is intended to represent 
her and himself. 


** She fair, he full of bashfulness and truth, 
Loved much, hoped little,and desired nought; 
He durst not speak, by suit to purchase 


ruth, 
She saw not, mark’d not, wist not what he 


sought ; 
Thus loved, thus served he long, but not 
regarded, 
Unseen, unmark’d, unpitied, unrewarded.” + 
In vain did the friends of Tasso en- 
deavour to make him withdraw this 
episode, pronouncing it to be discon- 
nected with the rest of the poem. He 
always steadily refused to do so. His 
letters, his canzone, his treatises, all bear 
witness to the truth of this hopeless and 
ill-fated attachment, and are full of the 
praises of Leonora, whose name he thus 
masks under a play of words; 
‘* E le mie rime, 


Che son vili e neglette se non quanto 
Costei le-onora col bel nome santo,” 


just as Petrarch would play upon the 
name of Laura, presenting her under 
various images, now as the emblem of 
fame, and now as the fresh breeze 
(J’aura). 

Tasso, aware of the danger to which 
this passion exposed him from the 
proud house of Este, feigned an attach- 
ment for a lady of the court, Lucrezia 
Bendidtio, to mask the real state of his 
feelings. In so doing he became the 
rival of Pigna, the duke’s private 

1 Gerusalenvme liberata, Fairfax’s {transla- 
tion, book ii. c. 16, 
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secretary; and thus in avoiding one 
peril fell into another. He is also 
supposed, in his early youth, to have 
had another attachment to a young lady 
of Mantua, Laura Peperara, whose name 
is often mentioned in his sonnets; but 
it appears from incontestable evidence, 
as will be seen later on, that his passion 
for the Princess Leonora was never 
absent from his mind, that, in fact, it 
was the rock on which his life made 
shipwreck. 

For many years he succeeded in con- 
cealing from everybody the real state of 
his mind, discussing in the Academy 
of Ferrara with calm philosophy the 
abstract questions, which had revived 
the old “ Corti d’Amore” of Provence, 
and holding the lists for three days 
against every comer, in his Fifty Con- 
clusions on Points of Love. ‘Twenty 
years afterwards he rearranged his 
Conclusions in a dialogue, called // 
Cataneo,! which is considered a mas- 
terpiece among his prose writings. 

The first seven years of his life at 
Ferrara, the happiest of Tasso’s existence, 
were passed chiefly in the city, except 
when, on the occasion of the duke’s 
absence, he paid visits to his literary 
friends at Padua, Milan, and Pavia, or 
to Mantua to visit his father. 

Bernardo Tasso was subsequently ap- 
pointed, by the Dukeot Mantua, governor 
of Ostia, whither Tasso was summoned 
to attend him on his death-bed, Sept. 4, 
1569. Bernardo was happy in his death, 
for he lived long enough to see the first 
dawn of his son’s fame, while he was 
spared the knowledge of the misery in 
store for him. The affection between 
father and son is a very touching trait 
in the lives of both. Bernardo never 
hesitated to admit the superiority of his 
son’s poetical genius; and Torquato, 
on the other hand, never forgot this 
generosity, and held his father’s opinion 
in the highest esteem. 

In 1572 Tasso was called upon to 
attend his patron, the Cardinal d’Este, 
to France. [Previous to his departure 
he made his will, “because,” he said, 
“life is uncertain, and it might please 

1 Vol. viii. 321. 
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God that I should never return from 
France.” He bequeathed the completed 
portions of his Gottifredo, as he called 
the Gerusalemme liberata, to the care 
of his three friends, Scipione Gonzaga, 
Domenico Veniero, and Battista Guarini, 
to be revised, corrected, and published. 
The rest of his unpublished poetical 
works, the Canzoni and Madrigali, he 
directed to be buried with him; and 
all his goods to be sold, that the profits 
might be employed in putting up a 
monument to his father in the church 
of San Egidio at Mantua, with a Latin 
inscription which he had himself pre- 
pared, as a last act of filial love and 
duty. 

Tasso was presented by the Cardinal 
d’Este at the French court, as the bard 
who was about to celebrate the feats of 
arms of Godfrey de Bouillon, and the 
other French heroes of the first Crusade. 
His fame had already preceded him, and 
he was received with every mark of 
favour and distinction. Charles IX., 
the reigning monarch, with all his faults, 
was a patron of literature, and had some 
pretensions to being himself a poet; he 
was therefore «uick to appreciate the 
privilege of receiving at his court the 
first poetical genius of Italy. During 
his sojourn of a year at Paris, Tasso was 
introduced to all the eminent /etterati 
of the day, and made the acquaintance 
of Ronsard, of whose poetry he had 
long entertained a high opinion. 

France was at that time distracted 
by the Huguenot wars, and the crisis 
of “St. Barthélemi” (1572) was ap- 
proaching. Tasso, whose early education 
had implanted in his mind a horror of 
schism, and an unquestioning belief in 
the doctrines of the Roman Church, 
wrote a treatise expressing his opinion 
that the heresy of the Huguenots should 
be uprooted with unflinching severity ; 
but the massacre of St. Barthélemi did 
not take place till some months after 
his departure from Paris. He also wrote 
a description of French manners and 
customs, comparing Paris with Milan 
and Venice, to the disadvantage of the 
former of these two cities, while as far 
as regards the latter he declares it to be 





Whithersoever. 


difficult to decide whether of the two, 
Paris or Venice, is the most rich and 
prosperous.! 

On his return from Italy Tasso quitted 
the service of the Cardinal d’Este. Some 
writers aver that the cardinal was 
jealous of the favours heaped upon the 
poet by the French king. But this is 
not proved ; we only know that for some 
reason or other Tasso abandoned the 
court of his former patron, and lived 


1 Opere del Tasso, vol. ix.; Lettera al Conte 
Ercole de’ Contrari. 
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for a short time at Rome, in a state 
of great poverty. The cardinal does 
not appear to have been very liberal 
to the gentlemen of his court. The 
goods which Tasso mentioned in his 
will, to be disposed of after his death, 
were in pawn at the time, and there 
is reason to fear that when he was 
in Paris he was often in great destitution, 
though he steadily refused the royal 
gifts repeatedly pressed upon him by 
Charles IX. 


CATHERINE M. PHILimore. 


To be continued. 


WHITHERSOEVER. 


Wuatever haps shall come to you and me, 

What sunshines and what shadows, what delights 
And what strange anguish, what long-during nights 

Of loneliness, and what sweet sympathy ; 

What hours of vision when we seem to see 
Something of meaning round us, and what glooms, 
Sight-foling, when an unstarr’d prospect dooms 

Our bafflel souls to mere perplexity ; 

Whate’er shall come, friend, yet will we not fear; 

For we will aye to our own selves be true— 
True to our higher selves all life-time through ; 
Not murmuring creeds unvital, but agreed 
To search for Truth, where’er the search shall lead, 
With ‘bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear.’ 


J. W. Hates. 





THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROPHET’S END. 


Way the failure of the ordeal by fire, 
narrated in a former chapter, should 
have brought such ruin upon the party 
of San Marco it is hard to say. The 
failure was in no sense their fault ; their 
champion was ready, and more than 
ready, anxious for the trial—while his 
challenger skulked invisible. They had 
not provoked the strife, yet they came 
forth in the sight of all Florence to 
maintain it. The tedium and weari- 
ness and disappointment of the day had 
borne not less but more heavily upon 
them than upon the enraged and baf- 
fled spectators. Yet Florence unani- 
mously laid upon their shoulders the 
And not 


guilt of her spectacle manqué. 
only medixval Florence in the cinque- 
cento, but many an enlightened modern 
commentator, has echoed the enraged 


disappointment of the crowd. Why 
did not Savonarola do this deed himself ? 
they cry ; why neglect these easy means 
of proving the divinity of his mission, or 
at least the divinity of his belief in it? 
Had he done so, he would have been 
denounced as a madman and fanatic—a 
man whose wisdom in word and counsel 
was neutralized by the tragical grotesque 
folly of his ending. He lived like a 
prophet but died like a mountebank, 
we should all have said ; and instead of 
the spectacle it would have been the 
man who was a failure. Ido not doubt 
that only the noble good sense, which is 
in most cases a component of genius, 
fortified Savonarola himself from that 
impulse of heroic weakness which was 
the strength of Fra Domenico ; and that 
afterwards, in the melancholy self-ques- 


tionings of conscious ruin, he must have 
asked himself many a time whether it 
would have been better for his mission 
and God’s truth if he had left his higher 
ministrations and taken that meaner 
desperate office upon him? God knows 
what were the real thoughts in the for- 
lorn heart of the fallen ruler. Every- 
thing was against him within the city 
and without—and God himself, out of 
those clear, unanswering skies, vouch- 
safed no sign, such as so many fainting 
souls have looked for. To serve un- 
acknowledged, to serve for nothing, to 
receive as wages anguish and tribulation 
and tears, is not this the pay we have 
been told of, since the first soldier of 
Christ took service? Was not this the 
recompense in our lower world of the 
Master himself? He saved others, there- 
fore himself he could not save—most 
splendid of all reproaches that ever mor- 
tal tongue has spoken. But with every 
new claimant who receives this payment 
of agony there is a struggle, before the 
sufferer can realise that once more it is 
to be so—that good has not yet overcome 
evil, nor heaven begun to reign on earth. 
Savonarola, like his brethren, had be- 
lieved that a new Jerusalem was to be 
revealed in Florence, with streets bet- 
ter than those peved with gold of the 
Apocalyptic vision, full of honour and 
truth. He had held to this hope strenu- 
ously, desperately, as long as a man 
might. Now heknew that it was to be 
with him as with the others that had 
gone before him. He must have learned 
this final lesson on the night of that 
disastrous Friday when he withdrew all 
alone and silent to his solitary cell. 

He had not long to wait. The fol- 
lowing Sunday was Palm Sunday, the 











day which commemorates one of the 
most touching events of the gospel, and 
which has always a certain pathos yet 
hopefulness, so near the crisis of the 
Saviour’s woes, so near the moment of 
His victory. Two years before, on that 
same day, Fra Girolamo, in all the glory 
and joy of an apparent public reforma- 
tion, had trodden the stony streets, fol- 
lowing the long procession of white-robed 
children who marched from quarter to 
quarter of the old city, “like beautiful 
angels just come out of Paradise,” estab- 
lishing the Monti in each district of 
Florence. The streets which had re- 
sounded then with the hymns chanted 
by all those fresh sweet, childish voices, 
were alive now with dark groups full of 
menace and wrath. Florence, preter- 
naturally tranquillized for a moment by 
one great influence, had returned to her 
old use and wont, and felt herself at 
ease in it, breathing flames and slaughter 
more easily than blessings, and longing 
foravictim. Savonarola preached sadly 
in the morning, bidding a kind of fare- 
well to the people. In the evening a 
brother of San Marco, Fra Mariano, who 
was one of those who had offered himself 
for the fire, was to preach in the cathe- 
dral. This the authorities of the Duomo, 
moved by the Compagnacci, determined 
to prevent. The enemies of San Marco 
gathered in crowds about the doors and 
corners of the streets on the way to the 
cathedral, and assailed with gibes and 
insults, sometimes with showers of 
stones, sometimes with blows, the faith- 
ful followers who, in spite of every- 
thing, took their way to the evening 
sermon. Fra Mariano was finally as- 
sailed and driven away as he was in the 
act of ascending the pulpit; and this 
first open breaking-out of the incipient 
riot set the population on fire. » Shout- 
ing “A San Marco! a San Marco!” 
(“« Assamarcho, assamarcho col fuocho !” 
writes one literal chronicler) they pre- 
cipitated themselves upon the convent. 
The monks were singing vespers in the 
calm of the April evening. All the chief 
members of the party were in and about 
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the church, full of fears and foreboding. 
Outside, while the mad multitude hur- 
ried on with shouts and clamour, little 
bands of the Compagnacci took posses- 
sion of the corners of the narrow streets, 
preventing the Piagnoni from any sud- 
den rally. Some of the incidents of this 
terrible evening carry us back to similar 
accounts of mad revolt against religion 
in our own country. A young man of 
the noble family of the Pecori was going 
quietly along, not even to San Marco, 
to hear vespers at the Annunziata, 
saying over to himself some pious 
prayer or couplets. “ Oh, villain, still 
psalm-singing !” some one cried, and the 
frantic crowd, making a rush at the 
helpless lad, hustled him from hand to 
hand, till struck through with a lance, he 
died on the steps of the Innocenti, the 
great orphan hospital which still stands 
in the Piazza of the Annunziata. At 
another point in the way, a spectacle- 
maker, a good man, came rushing out 
from his door, his slippers in his hand, 
to remonstrate with the rioters and en- 
deavour to restrain them, but a blow 
on the head with a sword soon made 
a conclusion of his appeal. When the 
mob reached the church vespers were 
over, and the worshippers, sad and 
alarmed, were kneeling to say their final 
prayers before leaving this beloved centre 
of their faith, not knowing what might 
happen ere to-morrow. Many were 
surprised at their devotions by the 
tumult outside in the piazza, and by a 
sudden shower of stones, before which 
the women and helpless persons took to 
flight. 

Then the peaceful church with its 
few lights, the kneeling silent worship- 
pers, the still monks flitting here and 
there, all at once gave way to the sudden 
excitement of a castle besieged. As the 
congregation fled, the doors of the church 
and convent were hastily shut upon the 
infuriated crowd, and the few laymen 
within took hasty counsel and prepared 
for defence. Savonarola does not seem 
to have been in the church at the mo- 
ment, but as soon as he was aware of 
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what had happened, he hastily put on 
his priest’s robes, took a crucifix in his 
hand, and crossing the clcisters, directed 
his steps towards the door. Here, how- 
ever, his adherents threw themselves in 
his way, and held him back, entreating 
him not to expose himself and them 
to instant death. Among these men 
was the impetuous old Francesco Valori 
(killed that night in the streets in a 
vain attempt to bring help) and other 
noble and trusty soldiers. While these 
warlike citizens restrained his first im- 
pulse to yield, Fra Benedetto, one of 
the brethren, a skilful and delicate 
illuminator of manuscripts, came up 
under the dim arches hastily armed and 
full of warlike zeal. Even with the roar 
of the crowd outside the wall, ringing in 
his ears, Fra Girolamo bade his faithful 
brother put down the unseemly weapons. 
Then he called the monks together, and 
led them singing through the cloisters, 
which were darkening into night, and 
into the dim partially-lighted church 
with its deserted area and closed doors ; 
there he placed the Sacrament on the 
altar, and kneeling with his black- 
cloaked and white-robed brethren round 
him, awaited the issue. When Valori 
and the rest (there were but thirty of 
them, with a few old halberds, cross- 
bows and guns) entreated permission to 
defend the convent, he said No: but pro- 
bably already engrossed by a conscious- 
ness of the end which had visibly 
begun, does not seem to have paid any 
further attention. Fra Domenico, stout 
soul, who no doubt would have liked but 
too well to join them, bade them, on the 
contrary, defend themselves, before he 
joined his master at the altar. 

And then there ensued a scene as 
striking as it was tragical. Through 
the dust and smoke and_ tumult 
of the brave but hopeless defence, 
a few rude heroic figures gleam, 
coming and going, apart from, yet be- 
longing to, the still kneeling group round 
the altar. The young friars, men like 
others, and Florentines, with warm 
blood in their veins, could not keep up 
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the passive attitude to which their su- 
periors called them. One by one they 
began to defend their sacred citadel, 
fighting with lighted torches, with 
crosses, whatever they could lay hands 
on. Young Fra Marco Gondi, a novice, 
broke a great wooden cross on the heads 
of the assailants of the choir, meeting 
dauntlessly, with that weapon only, the 
naked swords of his enemies. Another 
novice, Giovanni Maria Petrucci, “ of 
great soul and robust frame, dressed 
like an angel (in the white robe of the 
Dominican novice) and of beautiful 
countenance,” broke the lances with his 
strong young hands “like matches,” 
(solfanelli) says the simple narrator ; 
and the German, Henrico, with his fair 
locks, appears half angelic, half demoniac 
in the smoke and din, armed with an 
old arquebuss, and shouting “ Save thy 
people, O God!” the refrain of the 
psalm the peaceful brethren had been 
chanting at every shot he fired. This 
Henrico was cosi animoso, so daunt- 
less in youthful valour, that he rushed 
through the crowd of assailants who now 
filled the church to get his arquebuss, 
and fought his way back again to the 
choir, which he defended like a young 
Saint Michael, flaming in generous wrath, 
at the doors of the sanctuary. The gates 
of the church had been fired to admit 
the crowd, and the place was full of 
smoke, of fierce cries and tumult. Inside 
the choir for which these brave novices 
fought in their angel robes, another noble 
lad, one of the Panciatici, lay dying on 
the altar steps, receiving the last Sacra- 
ment from Fra Domenico, and breathing 
out his soul joyfully with the light of 
enthusiasm on his face. “ I have never 
been so happy as now,” he cried with 
his last breath. This valiant defence 
daunted the multitude, and there was 
evidently a pause, during which some 
dried figs and wine were brought to the 
exhausted monks, Savonarola took ad- 
vantage of the pause to send his brethren 
out of the church in decorous procession 
as before into the dormitory. At this 
moment there arrived a commission from 














the Signory, begging Fra Girolamo, Fra ° 


Domenico, and Fra Silvestro to go at 
once to the Palazzo, and thus save the 
convent from further attack, While 
Savonarola considered this proposal, 
another embassy arrived hastily with 
more imperative orders to bring the 
three friars at once, but with a written 
promise, says Burlamacchi, that they 
should be brought back in safety when 
the tumult was quelled. “When he 
heard this he said he would obey, but 
first withdrew with his brethren into 
the great library, where he made them 
a beautiful address in Latin, exhorting 
them to continue in the way of God, 
with faith, patience and prayer ; telling 
them that the way to heaven was by 
tribulation, and that none ought to de- 
ceive himself on this point ; and quoting 
many ancient examples of the ingratitude 
of Florence for benefits received from 
their order... . . and that it was no 
wonder if he too, after so many labours 
and troubles, should be paid in the same 
money ; but that he was ready to accept 
all with satisfaction and gladness for the 
love of his Lord, knowing that the 
Christian life consists in nothing else 
than to live godly and endure evil. 
And thus, while all around him wept, 
he finished his sermon. When he went 
out of the library he said to the laymen 
who waited for him outside, ‘ I expected 
this ; but not so soon, or so suddenly,’ 
and comforted them, bidding them lead 
a good life, and be fervent in prayer.” 
Nothing can be more touching than 
the sad calm of this leave-taking, after 
the din and tumult with which the air 
was still echoing. Withdrawing into the 
first library Savonarola confessed to Fra 
Domenico, and received the Sacrament ; 
then ate something, the weeping monks 
again crowding round him, and kissed 
them one by one, answering with gentle 
words their endeavours to detain him, 
their prayers to go with him, Bene- 
detto, the miniaturist, he who had 
armed himself at the first sound of 
warfare, yet, shamefaced, had put away 
his weapons at the word of the Prophet, 
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would scarcely be restrained, and push- 
ing aside the officers, struggled to ac- 
company his master. It was nine 
o'clock of the April night when this 
sad scene was over, and out of the con- 
vent, leaving all this love and sorrow, 
the two devoted brothers went forth 
into the raging sea of mad enemies, 
breathing fire and murder, which had 
been beating for all these hours against 
the walls of San Marco, They were im- 
mediately swallowed up in the hoarse 
roar of the furious crowd, which 
pressed so round them that their con- 
ductors could scarcely save them from 
its violence. The officers joined their 
weapons over the heads of the prisoners, 
making “a roof of arms” over them to 
keep them from murder at least ; but 
were incapable of defending them from 
the insults shouted in their ears, the 
stones thrown at them, even the blows of 
the crowd. Thus Savonarola, his hands 
tied behind him, and every insult that 
vulgar cruelty could devise heaped upon 
him, made his last progress through 
these Florentine streets. It is also his 
last authentic and certain appearance in 
this life, until, after falsehood and tor- 
ture had done their worst, he emerged 
once more six weeks after into the May 
sunshine in the great piazza and died 
there, like his Master, for the love of 
those who murdered him. 

I have said nothing of the third 
monk who was associated with these 
two nobler and greater men. Fra Sil- 
vestro Maruffi was one of those weaker 
beings, by whom, chiefly, the mystical 
visions and raptures which form a dis- 
tinct class of phenomena by themselves, 
and which no reasonable person can 
regard without interest—come. He 
represents the clairvoyant, the medium 
of modern life, the nature sensitively 
alive to occult influences, which in all 
ages has been the wonder of the sane 
and thoughtful, yet has rarely failed 
of a certain influence upon high-toned 
and imaginative minds. All dreamers 
of dreams and seers of visions are not 
of this type, as witness Girolamo 
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Savonarola himself and Saint Theresa, a 
man and a woman of the greatest mould 
possible to humanity. I do not attempt 
to explain these noble persons, or to 
follow them through the mysteries which 
to some critics seem mere aberrations 
of mind; neither indeed can I explain 
the much lower and more common 
character of Fra Silvestro, and trace out 
how his weaker visions and ecstasies, 
at once filled out and stimulated those of 
Savonarola. He was a good man, it was 
apparent at the last, but his nerves were 
in a pre-eminently excited and hysterical 
condition, and his organization of a very 
peculiar kind. His inspirations were 
not those great ones which Savonarola 
believed to be communicated to him- 
self, those intimations of evil to come 
and of reformation to be accomplished, 
which were as true as the daylight ; 
but revelations much more practical and 
matter of fact. It was Silvestro, for 
instance, who directed how Domenico 
was to enter the fire, carrying the sac- 
rament, and laid down all the condi- 
tions of that act of faith, as if they, 
and not the faith itself, gave safety. 
Such detail of prophecy is always 
impressive to the crowd; and Savo- 
narola himself had received undoubt- 
ingly and given credibility by his own 
faith in them, to those minute pro- 
phetical indications of what was 
to come. It was for this reason that 
a being so much inferior to the others 
had the honour of sharing in the con- 
demnation of his master and the faith- 
ful Domenico. Fra Silvestro, timid and 
nervous, hid himself while the siege of 
San Marco was going on; he had not the 
courage to take his place in the choir 
with his brethren, a mark for the stones 
and arrows of the assailants. But when 
the morning came after that awful night, 
and stealing from his hiding-place he 
found the monks weeping over their 
lost leader and desolated sanctuary, the 
better soul awoke in poor Silvestro. So 
at least Burlamacchi says, according to 
whose narrative the repentant brother 
set out at once for the Palazzo and gave 


himself up. There is unfortunately 
however another account of the occur- 
rence, which would seem to show that 
he was carried there by force, his hiding- 
place having been betrayed. In any 
case he was a poor companion for the 
two nobler and greater men who had 
preceded him there. 

I have said that this night’s progress 
through the crowd was Savonarola’s 
last authentic appearance till the mo- 
ment of his execution. He disappears 
here out of the common daylight, and 
from the eyes of honest onlookers, to 
the torture chamber and prison where 
his fiercest enemies were about him, and 
worse than enemies, a professional liar, 
Ceccone, the notary, found a place by 
his side as his sole historian, bribed to 
furnish a record which should justify 
the murder upon which all were bent. 
The Signory, no longer restrained, even 
by a shadow of that public opinion to 
which Savonarola had given form and 
power, appointed on their own respon- 
sibility a council of seventeen citizens 
to try him, among whom were his most 
implacable enemies, that Dolfo Spini, 
captain of the Compagnacci, from whose 
sword he had been again and again res- 
cued with difficulty among the others. 
But not even this furiously prejudiced 
and unjust tribunal, not even the tortures 
to which his quivering frame was sub- 
jected, are so great a stigma upon the 
Government of Florence, as the wilful 
falsification of the records into which by 
universal consent, they are acknowledged 
to have fallen. The miserable chroni- 
cle of lies was printed, then with the 
precipitation of shame withdrawn from 
circulation ; but various copies exist 
in various stages of elaboration, some 
ungrammatical, incoherent, and betray- 
ing in every line, the gaps left and 
the additions made, some pared and 
shaped into an appearance of unity. 
The reader who is interested in this 
dismal chapter of history will find a 
careful examination of the whole in 
Professor Villari’s book, which our space 
does not permit us to follow. On the 
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whole it would seem to be allowed that 
Savonarola’s fortitude at some moments 
yielded to the torture, and that in the 
delirium of pain he now and then re- 
jected his own pretensions to propheti- 
cal insight, and confessed himself to 
have founded his predictions, not upon 
direct divine revelation, but “ upon his 
own opinion, founded upon the doc- 
trines and study of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Apparently this was the only distinct 
‘* confession,” so called, which even the 
rack could bring from his tortured lips. 
But the trial altogether is so involved 
in doubt that it is impossible to put 
faith in any part of it, except perhaps in 
those portions which are wholly in Savo- 
narola’s favour, and in which with a 
melancholy pride he defends himself, 
his purity and honesty, against his 
adversaries, for this it is evident could 
not have come from their hostile hands. 

These tortures of mind and body con- 
tinued for eleven days; through all 
those memorial days of a still more 
divine passion, which he could have 
commemorated less fitly in the services 
of his Church"had he been at liberty. 
He was entirely separated from his 
companions, being imprisoned by him- 
self in the Alberghettino, a small cham- 
ber in the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
that proud “Rocca” which hangs 
suspended over Florence. There for 
about six weeks, in the “little lodging” 
which Cosimo dei Medici had once 
occupied before him, the great prophet 
lay, sometimes crushed and bleeding, 
sometimes perbaps with miserable self- 
reproaches in his mind, not knowing 
what words the torture might have wrung 
from him, a severer torment than the 
rack. But his confessions, if he made 
any, must have been meagre enough, 
since the Signory were compelled to 
write to the Pope in the following 
words : — 

“We have had to deal with a man 
of the most extraordinary patience of 
body and wisdom of soul, who hardened 
himself against torture, involving the 
truth in all kinds of obscurity, with the 
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intention either of establishing for him- 
self by pretended holiness an eternal 
name among men, or to brave imprison- 
ment and death. Notwithstanding 
a long and most careful interrogatory, 
and with all the help of torture, we 
could scarcely extract anything out of 
him which he wished to conceal from 
us, although we laid open the inmost 
recesses of his mind.” 

The other friars were dealt with 
separately. Domenico, as brave and 
straightforward as he was devoted, never 
wavered fora moment. They told him 
that his master had recanted and 
owned himself a deceiver, but the mind 
of this simple hero never deviated. His 
body wrung by torture and his heart 
by this more terrible sting, he still de- 
clared his faith in Fra Girolamo’s in- 
spiration, and his certainty that it was 
the work of God which they had under- 
taken together. Silvestro did what 
might have been expected from his 
weakness ; he succumbed altogether to 
the influence of the rope and the boot, 
and uttered in his torments all the 
blasphemies suggested to him, although 
even his evidence seems to have added 
to the irresistible weight of testimony 
in favour of Savonarola’s absolute up- 
rightness and honesty of faith. Thus 
the miserable process went on through 
those last dark days of Lent, through the 
triumphant gladness of the Easter. On 
one side torture, suffering, human weak- 
ness sometimes failing, yet brightened 
by the heroic simplicity which could not 
fail, and the patience and magnanimity 
which regained their sway as soon as 
the terrible pangs were over; on the 
other, cruelty, oppression, falsehood, 
basest of all; while outside the vile 
story worked, exciting the wicked to 
blasphemous rejoicing, and torturing 
the souls of the good and pious 
with many a doubt and fear. Even 
Benedetto, true brother, who had 
struggled so hard to go with that 
company of martyrs to the death that 
awaited them, was so overcome with 
shame and miserable doubts that he 
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describes himself as “ like a thrush that 
had been struck to the ground.” Sore 
and sick at heart this faithful soul 
shrank away, hiding his face, to Viterbo ; 
where in the stillness his courage and 
faith came back to him, and his convic- 
tion that the master whom he knew so 
well could have been no deceiver. And 
it is to this conviction, and his unweary- 
ing search into all the facts connected 
with the false record, that we owe a 
great part of our knowledge of the truth. 
The monks in San Marco as a body were 
less noble ; wholly noble and faithful 
in such a dire emergency no body of 
over two hundred men, I suppose, ever 
was, They made their submission to 
the Pope, abjuring Savonarola in the 
first sting of his supposed retractation, 
and were received back into the paternal 
favour of Alexander. Thus the poison 
worked at once, the minds of the by- 
standers being too much bewildered by 
the terrible tragedy going on in their 
midst to be able for the moment to 
separate falsehood from truth. 
Savonarola, after his first “ examina- 
tion,” had nearly a month of quiet in 
the little prison, which, after all, was 
not less spacious or comfortable than his 
cell. This was owing to the negotia- 
tions between the Pope and the Signory, 
the latter being anxious to exact a price 
for their services, a tax upon clerical pro- 
perty; and Borgia, on the other side, 
being desirous to have his prey in his 
own hands at as cheap arate as possible. 
This resting time the victim employed in 
a manner befitting his character and life. 
He wrote two meditations, one upon the 
“Miserere” (51st Psalm), and theotheron 
the 31st Psalm, in which he poured out 
his whole heart in communion with God. 
With the right hand which had been 
spared to him in diabolical mercy that 
he might be able to sign the false papers 
which were intended to cover him with 
ignominy, he still had it in his power 
to leave a record of that intercourse 
with his Heavenly Master in which his 
stricken soul found strengii and com- 
fort. LBetween the miserable lies of the 


notary Ceccone, over which those Floren- 
tine nobles in the palace—magnificent 
Signory not skilful in such lies, to do 
them justice—were wrangling ; and the 
stillness of the little prison hung high 
in air over their heads, where a great 
soul in noble trust yet sadness ap- 
proached its Maker, what a difference ! 
Lover and friends had forsaken him, 
honour and credit were gone from him, 
his very brothers had lifted up their 
heel against him, and God had not 
owned, as once he had hoped, his de- 
voted service. But yet God was true, 
though all men were liars; God was 
true though He hid His face. The 
soldier of Christ had heen overborne in 
the fight, broken and cast down; but 
not less did he trust in his leader and his 
cause, which one day should overcome. 

This quiet lasted till the Pope’s 
commissioners arrived, who were at 
last to give a good deliverance, on Flo- 
rentine soil, to the three prisoners, They 
came into Florence on the 19th of May 
—Romolino, a bishop after Alexander's 
own heart, and Torriano, the General 
of the Dominicans—boasting that they 
had the sentence ready, and were about 
to make a famous blaze (un bel fuoco). 
Notwithstanding this foregone conclu- 
sion, as his enemies still hankered 
after something to justify themselves, 
Savonarola was again “ examined” be- 
fore them, and all the tortures which 
he had already gone through were re- 
peated, the answers given by him in 
this case being entirely falsified, and 
bearing no trace or show of reality. 
The minutes of this last examination 
were not even signed or acknowledged 
by any one, being too bad to obtain even 
a pretence of belief. On the 22nd of 
May the sentence of death was pub- 
lished, and that same evening was com- 
municated to the condemned. It was 
their last night on eaith. Domenico 
received the news as if it were an in- 
vitation to a feast; poor Silvestro was 
full of agitation ; but Savonarola took it 
with perfect calm, expressing neither 
pleasure nor reluctance. No doubt the 
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three days’ torture which had intervened 
had deadened every bodily feeling in him. 
The record of this last night is very 
full. One of the penitents of the order 
of the Temple, by name Jacopo Nico- 
lini, came to Fra Girolamo’s cell, ac- 
cording to the vow of that brotherhood, 
to comfort the doomed man during his 
last hours—a veiled figure, like one of 
those merciful brethren of the Mise- 
ricordia who are still to be seen about 
the streets of Florence, covered from 
head to foot in a black robe and hood 
which conceals the face. To this man 
Savonarola appealed to procure him a 
last interview with his brethren—a re- 
quest which was with some difficulty 
granted. Strangely enough this meeting 
was appointed to take place in the great 
hall of the Consiglio Maggiore, the hall 
built under Savonarola’s influence for 
the council which had been established 
by his advice, and which a few years 
before the admiring populace had de- 
clared must have been built by the angels, 
so quickly did it rise. His own work! 
And here it was, in the darkness of the 
great hall, in the soft May night, that 
the three tortured prisoners, their limbs 
contorted out of shape, their hearts 
transfixed with many an arrow, met 
again. Savonarola’s companions had 
both been made aware of his supposed 
confession, but no word of reproach, 
no question or explanation seems to 
have passed between them. If they 
had ever believed these slanders, the 
sight of their master’s worn countenance 
was enough to give them clearer insight. 
At once he took his old place, their 
father, their ruler. Domenico he chid 
gently for his desire to be burnt alive, 
bidding him remember that to choose 
the way of death was not for them, but 
to endure it firmly; and Silvestro he 
warned against his intention to speak 
to the people from the scaffold, remind- 
ing him that our Lord made no vindica- 
tion of His innocence on the cross ; then 
on their knees they received his bless- 
ing. After this, Burlamacchi tells us, 
they were separated from each other 
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in different corners of the hall; and 
Savonarola, weary and worn out, begged 
of his benevolent attendant, Nicolini, 
to sit down and make a pillow of 
his knee, where he might rest his head. 
Lying down, apparently on the floor, 
with this support, he fell asleep, 
and in his sleep spoke and smiled, 
his kind supporter looking on awe- 
stricken and reverential, while the night 
dispersed slowly out of all the dim cor- 
ners, and the blue morning stole upon 
the world, and the great barred windows 
grew light; strangest midnight watch 
surely that ever that good brother held. 
On the marble overhead were the warn- 
ing verses which Savonarola himself 
had written :— 


‘* If this great council and sure government, 
Oh people, of thy city never cease 
To be by thee preserved as by God sent, 
In freedom shalt thou ever stand, and peace.” 


The dawn that slowly made these lines 
legible, litthe worn face of him who wrote 
them—of him who had made this stately 
chamber rise and that “sure govern- 
ment” stand fast—a face now worn and 
scarred with torture, though smiling in 
the soft ease of momentary childlike 
sleep ; while outside in the piazza the 
pile was rising, the cross being erected, 
on which this very morning he was to 
die. If art should ever rise again in 
Florence, such a picture as this might 
well stir the old heart in the city for 
which Savonarola died. 

When the sleeper woke, he thanked 
warmly and cordially the good man 
whose knee had served him for a pillow ; 
and, Burlamacchi tells us, to reward him 
for this good office, warned him that all 
the distresses prophesied as coming upon 
Florence should come in the days of a 
Pope called Clement—a prophecy which 
was noted down. Then, the sun be- 
ing now risen and their last day begun, 
the three friars once more drew together 
and celebrated their last sacrament. 
Here Savonarola made a final confession 
of his faith:—‘ Having then in his 
hands his Lord, with much gladness 
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and fervour of spirit he broke forth in 
these words: ‘My Lord, I know that 
thou art that Trinity, perfect, invisible, 
distinct in three persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. I know that thou art 
that Eternal Word who didst descend 
into the womb of the Virgin Mary, and 
didst rise upon the cross to shed thy 
most precious blood for us miserable 
sinners. I pray thee, my Lord, I pray 
for my salvation. I entreat thee, Con- 
soler, that this precious blood may not 
have been shed for me in vain, but 
may be for the remission of my sins, 
of which I ask thee pardon, from the 
day when I received the waters of holy 
baptism till now ; and I confess to thee, 
Lord, my sins. And I ask thee pardon 
for everything, spiritual or temporal, in 
which I may have offended this city and 
all this people, and for every offence of 
which I am unaware.’” The three 
companions said these words together, 
then received the holy Communion ; and 
so went out to the piazza, where the 
messengers of death were waiting for 
them. Here a change came over the 
weak brother Silvestro such as happened 
to the Feeble-minds and Ready-to-halts 
of the old Puritan fable. All at once 
his weak frame erected itself, his timid 
countenance lighted up. He went down 
the stairs with this new light in his 
eyes, saying that now was the time to 
be strong, to meet death with gladness. 
And so the three went out into the open 
daylight aftertheir long confinement, into 
the fresh air of the May morning. I will 
not describe over again that well-known 
scene ; how the bishop who unfrocked 
Savonarola, trembling and confused by his 
office, declared him to be separated from 
the Church militant and triumphant ; 
but was corrected by the calm victim who 
said, one cannot but think half in pity 
for the error and the agitation, “ From 
the Church militant, yes; but from the 
Church triumphant, no; that is not 
yours todo:” how thus disrobed the 
three brothers passed on to the seat 
of the Pope’s Commissioners who gave 
them absolution; and then to the 


tribunal of the civil power, by whom 
they were given up to the executioner ; 
and how, one after another, they died ; 
Domenico, forbidden to speak loud, 
chanting under his breath, a Ze Deum, 
while Savonarola himself repeated the 
Creed as he went slowly along towards 
his death. He raised his eyes when he 
had ascended the ladder, and, pausing 
for a moment, looked the multi- 
tude in the face. Many among them 
still expected him to speak to them, to 
vindicate himself, to crush his enemies 
by a miracle ; but by this time miracles 
and self-vindications were far from his 
mind. He looked at them, with what 
thoughts God knows—most likely with 
but a vague consciousness of their pre- 
sence, his soul being already hid with 
Christ in God, and all unworthy pas- 
sions and thoughts gone out of him. 
Christ did not vindicate Himself upon 
the cross, or make any plea of inno- 
cence—why should Christ’s servant have 
done so? His boat of life had already 
jarred upon the soft shores of the 
eternal land: what was it now to him 
that tumultuous ocean of faces, as 
tumultuous, as fickle, and as uncertain 
as any sea ? 

So died the great preacher of Florence, 
the great Prior of San Marco, the most 
powerful politician, the most disinterested 
reformer of his time. Florence learned 
after he was gone that her only chance 
for freedom lay in taking up again and 
tardily following the system he had in- 
stituted ; but did it, one is almost glad 
to know, too late ; and so fell under the 
hated sway of the Medici, and out of 
one tyranny into another, till recent 
events have given her back a better 
existence. And Rome and Christendom 
found out what it was to have crushed 
the good genius within the Church when 
the ruder German revolt burst forth, 
and tore the Christian world asunder. 
The faithful in Florence kept up a secret 
memory of the martyrs as long as there 
remained a Piagnone in the city, and 
strewed flowers in the stony square where 
he died, and burned lamps before his 
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picture in theirhouses. Fra Benedetto, 
after that momentary pause of miser- 
able doubt and dismay which we have 
recorded, threw aside his palette and his 
brushes and gave himself up to the ex- 
amination of all the false documents of 
the trial, and to the clearing of his 
master’s fame. So did Burlamacchi, 
from whom we have quoted, also a 
Dominican brother of a noble family 
of Lucca; and others of Savonarola’s 
followers, for whom henceforward the 
great object of existence was to 
vindicate his memory. Even in 
the city of Dante, no greater figure 
has its dwelling. The shadow of 
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him lies still across those sunny squares 
and the streets through which in triumph 
and in agony he went upon his lofty 
way ; and consecrates alike the little cell 
in San Marco and the little prison in the 
tower, and the great hall built for his 
great Council, which in a beautiful poeti- 
cal justice received the first Italian par- 
liament, a greater Council still. Thus, 
only four hundred years too late, his 
noble patriotism had its reward. Too 
late! though they do not count the 
golden years in that land where God’s 
great servants wait to see the fruit of 
their labours—and have it, sooner or 
later, as the centuries come and go. 
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NOTES ON MR. TENNYSON’S “QUEEN MARY.” 


For us in England just now music 
seems to be what the drama was in the 
Elizabethan age—the panegyric among 
the fine arts, as it might fairly be called, 
if the word had not got a special mean- 
ing ; the art that can bring the largest 
gathering of people into conscious and 
intelligent sympathy, increasing the 
pleasure of every one by the sense that 
many other persons are sharing it at the 
same time. Though such as compare all 
things by bigness may scoff, it seems pro- 
bable that a Handel Festival is the real 
nineteenth century analogue for the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. ‘The magnetic fellow- 
feeling rests on a certain common fund of 
ideas or sentiments, possessed thoroughly 
by a perhaps small set of people, but 
in vogue with a much larger number ; 
and, moreover, so far common to all 
that the joy in them of those to whom 
they do not come closely home can 
never boldly be said to be only cold or 
affected, and thereby a blot on the spon- 
taneity of the general delight; and 
though the percentage of persons who 
were weary at the Elizabethan plays 
may have been smaller, yet their re- 
lation to the enjoyers must have been 
like those of our conventional concert- 
goers to the lovers of music. 

A question which must have occurred 
to many people, in the last few years 
especially, is whether our higher 
reading drama is likely to develop 
into an acting drama. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s splendid Bothwell seemed for 
itself almost pointedly and peremptorily 
to decide the question in the negative. 
Such a fine and truly artistic work as 
Mr. Nichol’s //anniba!, again, gives the 
preference to the literary form. But now 
Mr. Tennyson—setting in a more ar- 
tistic framework the subject which Sir 
Aubrey de Vere dramatised nearly thirty 
years ago—has given us a_ historical 
drama which, it is said, is to be re- 
presented on the stage, and that with 


such advantages as are rare indeed ; 
Queen Mary, therefore, has a double 
interest—as a substantive work of art, 
and as a possibility for the future of 
English drama. 

The fitness of Mary’s reign as a sub- 
ject for tragedy is a question that meets 
us at the outset, and is one which has 
probably divided opinion as much as 
any question raised by Mr. Tennyson’s 
drama. In the first place it has been 
objected with plausibility that Mary 
is not a good heroine for tragedy, since 
her story is merely that of an inward 
grief growing ever sharper till she died ; 
she is not deposed, she is not over- 
thrown in war, there is no catastrophe 
brought about by action. The tragedy 
of her personal life might be almost 
summed up in the words of Mr. 
Froude :—‘The unhappy queen, unloved, 
unlovable, yet with her parched heart 
thirsting for affection, was flinging herself 
upon a breast to which an iceberg was 
warm ; upona man to whom love was 
an unmeaning word, except as the most 
brutal of passions. For a few months 
she created for herself an atmosphere of 
unreality. She saw in Philip the ideal 
of her imagination, and in Philip’s feel- 
ings the reflex of her own; but the 
dream passed away—her love for her 
husband remained ; but remained only 
to be a torture to her. With a broken 
spirit and bewildered understanding, 
she turned to Heaven for comfort’— 
and found that for this also she must 
wait, Such a story, it has been said, 
is pathetic, indeed, but not dramatic, 
and cannot well be made the subject 
of a tragedy. There some is justice in 
the criticism ; undoubtedly Mary’s per- 
sonal life, though it has dramatic epi- 
sodes, such as her heroism in Wyatt's 
rebellion, is not, as a whole, a drama 
with a continuous, stirring progress ; 
after Philip goes, it is, to the end, 
mainly a life of suffering ; and this 
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condition, it cannot be disputed, in- 
creases manifold the demand made on 
the art of the dramatist. It seems, 
however, too strong to say that such 
a story as Mary’s may not, under 
certain conditions, be made the sub- 
ject of a tragedy, though the treat- 
ment of it will always be more diffi- 
cult ; and in this case there is a con- 
sideration which the objectors ought 
not, we think, to leave out of sight, 
and which seems to make an import- 
ant difference. Sir Aubrey de Vere 
called his drama Mary Tudor : it opens 
with the closing scenes of Edward VI.’s 
life; the fifth act of the First Part has 
its climax in Mary’s anguish for the 
death of Lady Jane Grey ; the Second 
Part exhibits in painful detail all that 
Mary suffered from Philip, and, in re- 
lation to the First Part, bears the char- 
acter of a personal nemesis, thereby 
justifying the title Mary Tudor, but, at 
the same time, throwing on the principal 
person of the drama the whole responsi- 
bility for its unity and its movement as 
a poem of action. Mr. Tennyson has 
called his drama Queen Mary ; his sub- 
ject is strictly her reign. As in the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry V/., 
so here also, there is a certain dramatic 
progress of nationai affairs which does 
not halt because the single central figure 
has become a stationary object of com- 
passion: nay, as the sovereign is the 
nation, this progress, for good or evil, 
cannot be dissociated from the action 
or inaction of the sovereign; Mr. Tenny- 
son’s heroine is not simply Mary, 
but England; her reign was the 
Ultramontane experiment, and the 
fortunes of that experiment give to 
the drama, from beginning to end, a 
just and continuous progress, marked 
in the second act by Wyatt’s rising ; 
in the third by the reconciliation 
with Rome; in the fourth by Cran- 
mer’s martyrdom ; in the fifth by the 
national disaster which was as the index 
of the point to which these few years 
of spirit-breaking and sickening per- 
secution had brought the country—the 
loss of Calais, 

The subject of the drama is the most 
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frightful reign in English history ; and 
though, surely, it may fairly be de- 
fended against the objection that too 
little happened in it, we cannot refuse 
our sympathy to the regret that the 
dramatic genius of the Poet Laureate 
should not have chosen for its first 
essay a period less repulsive. By re- 
pulsive we do not mean merely full of 
physical horrors—the rack, the stake, 
the fetid cell, the bread that crawled 
upon the tongue, the water of which 
every drop was a worm, the dunghill 
piled with rotting carcases; if even 
these terrible and shameful things had 
come of such a fiery and fearless en- 
thusiasm as once offered to the East 
the alternative of the Koran or the 
sword, the splendour of intrepid 
fanaticism might have commanded 
some shuddering admiration. It is the 
intellectual and moral littleness of the 
Marian persecution, its abject cowar- 
dice and its more abject stupidity, which, 
added to its perfidious cruelty, make it 
so peculiarly loathsome. The policy 
that could burn Cranmer after his re- 
cantation was not more opposed to 
Christian than to Machiavellian ethics, 
and leaves us in doubt whether the 
character or the understanding of the 
tormentors was less respectable. But 
the worst of all is that, as Mr. Froude 
says, ‘although Pole and Mary could 
have laid their hands on earl and baron, 
knight and gentleman, whose heresy 
was notorious—although in the Queen’s 
own guard there were many who never 
listened to a mass—they durst not strike 
where there was danger that they would 
be struck in return, They went out 
into the highways and hedges; they 
gathered up the lame, the halt, and the 
blind ; they took the weaver from his 
loom, the carpenter from his workshop, 
the husbandman from his plough ; they 
laid hands on maidens and boys who 
had never heard of any other religion 
than that which they were called upon 
to abjure: old men tottering into the 
grave, and children whose lips could 
but just lisp the articles of their creed, 
and of these they made their burnt- 
offerings; with these they crowded 
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their prisons.’ It was a crusade, not 
against heresy, but against friendless 
heretics, and made up for its partiality 
by its relentlessness. 

Mr. Tennyson’s artistic tact has kept 
in the background the specially charac- 
teristic horrors of the time; there are, 
indeed, but two passages that bring 
before the mind what was endured by 
‘heretics of the poorer sort.’ Medea 
is not allowed to slay her children 
on the stage. At the same time, the 
fourth act, containing Cranmer’s death 
—itself the death-blow to the Ultramon- 
tane reaction—gathers up the higher 
tragic elements of the persecution. Yet, 
on the whole, the subject remains not 
merely gloomy, but distressing, repel- 
lent, one from which the memory turns 
away ; it is not well fitted to operate the 
Kibaoote tabnparwy—to present the 
emotions which it raises in a typical con- 
centration from which pity and terror 
have removed everything accidental and 
disturbing. When we look back on 
Mary’s reign, the gross and polluting 
accidents are of so large and importu- 
nate a volume that they force them- 
selves into our sight ; they will not allow 
us to idealise in peace, or to dream that 
we are present at a heroic strife of creeds. 

Only one historical drama that we 
can think of labours under at all the 
same sort of disadvantage that Queen 
Bary suffers from the general nature 
of the subject ; and, in this other in- 
stance, the special difficulty arising from 
the passivity of the protagonist does not 
come in. Shakespeare has treated the 
English reign which, next to Mary’s, 
has least to brighten and redeem it— 
least to strengthen or gladden the spirit ; 
a reign in which, as in Mary’s, a Cardi- 
nal Legate was for a time master of 
England, and in which, as in Mary’s, a 
blow dealt by France to England was 
the final humiliation of a sovereign who 
had wasted the people’s strength and 
won their hate :— 


kine Joux. O cousin, thou art come to 
set mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burn’d, 
And =| the shrouds wherewith my life should 
sai 
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Are turn’d to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but til thy news be utter’d ; 
And then all this thou seest is but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty. 
Bastarp. The Dauphin is 
hitherward, 
Where heaven He knows how we shall answer 
him ; 
For in a night the best part of my power, 
As L upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the Washes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 
[The king dies. 


preparing 


Mary does not die so quickly when 
Sir Nicholas Heath has given his mes- 
sage :— 


That gateway to the mainland over which 
Our flag hath Hoated for two hundred years 
Is France again. 


But the difference between January and 
November might have been measured 
by even a lesser interval than that be- 
tween the second and the fifth scene of 
a fifth act; the loss of Calais was the 
last blow, followed by a little hour of 
prostration, and then the disgraced reign 
and the wretched life were at an end. One 
of Shakespeare’s best recent critics has 
said that in the degenerate English world 
depicted in Aing John, amid the struggle 
of royal greeds and priestly pride, amid 
the sales of cities, the loveless marriage 
of princes, the rumours and confu- 
sion of the people, there are but three 
retrieving presences of human virtue or 
beauty—the pathetic figure of Arthur, 
‘so gracious, so passive, untouched by 
the adult rapacities and crimes of 
the others ;’ the powerless, passionate 
mother’s pleading of Constance ; and 
the boisterous but true and hearty pa- 
triotism of Faulconbridge. Yet Shake- 
speare did not shrink from drama- 
tising that world. The artistic title of a 
dramatist to treat whatever is human 
can be disproved by no one but himself. 

The general tenor of criticism on 
Queen Mary thus far, and of the general 
feeling about it, seems to have been 
much what might have been expected. 
The least favourable estimate is, that 
there are many fine things in it, and 
that the author has undoubtedly shown 
a kind of power with which he was not 
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generally credited before. The next 
degree of commendation declares it a 
fine poem, with much dramatic fire. 
Lastly, a judgment which shows signs 
of prevailing, though it will prob- 
ably take time and successful bearing 
of the stage-test to fix it, pronounces 
Queen Marya fine drama. Two things 
might naturally be expected to delay 
the acceptance of this last decision by 
the world in general ; first, that Mr. 
Tennyson’s popular English fame rests 
most widely, perhaps, on poems of 
a totally different order; while com- 
paratively few readers have appre- 
ciated the dramatic faculty which 
showed itself so clearly in the Prin- 
cess, in Lueretivs and in parts of the 
Idylls ; next, that in a non- dramatic 
age those instincts are sluggish which, 
in mere reading, can divine a drama 
from a poem, and require the palpable 
aids of the scene. 1t is so hard for us 
now to call up between the boards of 
a book all wherewith Shakespeare could 
so confidently ask his audience to fill 
the ‘wooden O,’ 

It is of the nature of the subject 
chosen by Mr. Tennyson that, while 
its great points depend on pathos, the 
largest share of the canvass should fall 
to work of which the praise is in éthus. 
The passion of the death-scene at the 
end is the grandest thing in the 
drama; next to it, perhaps, Scene 2 of 
Act iii. ; but still, on the whole, subtle 
delineation of character tells for most. 
Pole and Gardiner, Feria with Mary or 
with Elizabeth, Lady Clarence, Alice, 
Lady Magdalen Dacres, Philis compared 
with any one but himself—these are the 
contrasts, subtle or strong, on which 
the court-life of the play turns after the 
rebellion ; not the national life, of course, 
for though we see less of it, we have 
hints or lurid glimpses of the dreadful 
deeds that are forcing it forward with- 
out pause for such delicate comparisons. 
Lut the subject gives scope, too, for 
more than the moral portraiture of 
mutual influences or the study of de- 
tached situations., The second Act, for 
example, is action pure and simple ; 
and they who wish to judge of the 
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elementary and direct dramatic power 
in Queen Mary cannot do better than 
take the fourth Scene of Act ii. :— 


Garptver. Madam, I much fear 
That all is lost; but we can save your Grace. 
The river still is free. I do beseech you, 
There yet is time, take boat and pass to 
Windsor. 
Many. I pass to Windsor, and I lose my 
crown. 
Garpixer. Pass, then, I pray your High- 
ness, to the Tower. 
Many.—I shall but be their prisoner in the 
Tower. 
Criss without, 
broke! 
LADIES. 
Mary. Peace. 
False to Northumberlan¢, is he false to me ? 
Bear witness, Renard, that I live and die 
The true and faithful bride of Philip—A 
sound 
Of feet and voices thickening hither—blows— 
Hark, there is battle at the palace gates, 
And I will out upon the gallery. 
L.apres. No, no, your Grace; see there 
the arrows flying. 
Mary. Iam Harry’s daughter, Tudor, and 
know not fear. 
° [Goes out on the gallery. 
The guards are all driven in, skulk into 
corners 
Like rabbits to their holes. A gracious guard 
Truly ; shame on them, they have shut the 
gates ! 


The traitor! treason! Pem- 


Treason ! treason ! 


Enter Str Ropert SoUrHWELL. . 
Sovrnwett. The porter, please your 
Grace, hath shut the gates 
On friend and foe. Your gentlemer.at-arms, 
If this be not your Grace’s order, cry 
To have the gates set wide again, and they 
With their good battleaxes will do you right 
Against all traitors. 
Many. They are the flower of England ; 
set the gates wide. 
[Zvit SourHWELL. 
Enter CovunrENAyY. 
CovrtTeNay. All lost, all lost, a!l yielded ; 
a barge, a barge, 
The Queen must to the Tower 
Marky. Whence come you, sir / 
CourTenay. From Charing Cross; the 
rebels broke us there, 
And I sped hither with what haste I might 
To save my royal cousin. 
Mary. Where is Pembroke ? 
Courtenay. I left him somewhere in the 
thick of it. 
Mary. Left him and fled; and thou that 
wouldst be King, 
And hast nor heart nor honour. I myself 
Will down into the battle and there bide 
The upshot of my quarrel, or die with those 
That are no cowards and no Courteuays. 
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Courtenay. I do not love your Grace 
should call me coward. 
Enter another MESSENGER. 
Mrssencer. Over, your Grace, all crush’d ; 
the brave Lord William 
Thrust him from Ludgate, and the traitor fly- 


ing 
T'o Temple Bar, there by Sir Maurice Berkeley 
Was taken prisoner. 
Mary. To the Tower with Aim / 
Messencer. ‘Tis said he told Sir Maurice 
there was one 
Cognisant of this, and party thereunto, 
My lord of Devon. 
Mary. To the Tower with him / 
Courtenay. O la, the Tower, the Tower, 
always the Tower, 
I shall grow into it—I shall be the Tower. 
Mary. Your lordship may not have so 
long to wait. 
Remove him ! 
CountTeNnay. La, to whistle out my life, 
And carve my coat upon the walls again ! 
[Z£vit CourRTENAY guarded, 
Messencer. Also this Wyatt did confess 
the Princess 
Cognisant thereof, and party thereunto. 
Mary. What? whom—whom did you say ? 
MESSENGER. Elizabeth, 
Your Royal sister. 
Mary. To the Tower with er / 
My foes are at my feet and I am Queen. 
[GARDINER and her LAviEs knee! to her. 
GARDINER (rising). There let them lie, 
your footstool! (Aside.) Can I strike 
Elizabeth—not now and save the life 
Of Devon: if I save him, he and his 
Are bound to me—may strike hereafter. 
(Aloud.) Madam, 
What Wyatt said, or what they said he said, 
Cries of the moment and the street 
Mary. He said it. 
Garprner. Your courts of justice will de- 
termine that. 
RENARD (advancing). 
Highness will allow 
Some spice of wisdom in my telling you, 
When last we talk’d, that Philip would not 
come. 
Till Guildford Dudley and the Duke of 
Suffolk, 
And Lady Jane had left us. 
Many. 


I trust by this your 


They shall die. 
Renarp. And your so loving sister / 
Mary. She shall die. 

My foes are at my feet, and Philip King. 

[Eveunt. 


Every reader must judge for him- 
self whether the characters in Queen 
Mary are for him living men and 
women—that is, whether the poem is 
for him a drama; to us they are cer- 
tainly living; but some of them seem 
subject, at a few rare and passing 


moments, to the affection of that prince 
whose far-off grandsire had burnt a 
sorcerer. ‘The weird seizure comes, and, 
for the instant, they and their sur- 
roundings seem shadows—then the 
brief fit passes, and once more they 
live. This happens when, now and 
then, a streak from the daylight of de- 
liberate historical study is let in upon 
the illusion—as when Elizabeth, after 
Gardiner has gone out, speaks of 


His big baldness, 
The irritable forelock which he rubs, 
His buzzard beak and deep incavern’d eyes. 


This, if we may presume to say so, 
seems to us to savour too much of the 
reading drama ; itis a way of prompting 
the reader, of reminding him that Gardi- 
ner had a forelock, &c.; for, if we had 


just been seeing Gardiner before us on 


the stage, would not the inventory be 
a little tame? A dramatist who has 
mastered the lore of his subject so 
thoroughly as Mr. Tennyson must 
always be in danger of allowing a 
creation to pass into a study ; there are 
so many telling things to be brought 
in, and so little space wherein to do 
it. For dramatists, a little learning 
may be less dangerous than much. 
In reading Queen Mary, we must 
frankly own that sometimes, not often, 
we have felt as if the personages were 
murmuring to us aside, ‘This is 
in Froude,’ or ‘ You will tind this in 
the State Trials ;’ but it is just be- 
cause these momentary suspensions of 
the spell are so light and so fleeting 
that we think Mr. Tennyson may 
be congratulated on having written a 
real drama. All the characters without 
exception are well and carefully drawn, 
some of them with perhaps even too 
many careful touches; but two of the 
most powerful in their different ways 
are Pole and Elizabeth. What strikes us 
as so fine in the portraiture of Pole is 
the way we are shown how his ecclesias- 
tical enthusiasm not merely dominated 
but at last blankly contradicted his 
narrow understanding, driving him to 
burn people, as he himself says, ‘ for 
nothing,’ and yet allowing him to feel 
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that he has done his Jest, and has 
been cruelly deprived of a just re- 
ward :— 
I a heretic ! 
Your Highness knows that in pursuing heresy 
I have gone beyond your late Lord Chan- 
cellor,— 
He cried Enough! 
death— 
Gone beyond him and mine own natural man 
(It was God's cause) ; so far they call me now, 
The scourge and butcher of their English 
Church. 
Mary. Have courage, your reward is 
Heaven itseif. 
Po.e. They groan Amen ; they swarm into 
the fire 
Like flies—for what? no dogma. They know 
nothing ; 
They burn for nothing. 
Mary. You have done your best. 
Po.r. Have done my best, and as a faith- 
ful son, 
That all day long has wrought his father’s 
work, 
When back he comes at evening hath the 


enough! before his 


door 
Shut on him by the father whom he loved, 
His early follies cast into his teeth, 
And the poor son turn’d out into the street 
To sleep, to die—1 shall die of !:, cousin. 


Elizabeth is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive character in the play ; she has the 
peculiar advantage of a part which, in 
itself, independently of special quali- 
ties, always commands the strongest 
sympathy — that of a high-spirited 
woman, isolated, with fortune against 
her, but resolved and able to fight her 
own battles, and to repel affronts or 
dangers with that versatile vigilance of 
the oppressed in which patience shares 
the watches with courage. She crushes 
Courtenay’s feeble impertinences with 
quiet dignity (Courtenay, by the by, in 
his scene with Elizabeth strikes us as 
preter-historically snobbish); she does 
not reject her uncle’s counsels or allow 
him to feel that he is shut out of her 
confidence, though her own prudence is 
far more mistress than his of the diffi- 
cult path before her. But she is best of 
all in the short scene with Feria— 
letting fall not a word that he can use 
against her at the court or with Philip, 
and yet making him feel that his dip- 
lomacy cannot advance a step. The 
discomfiture of Feria, when the inter- 
view comes to an abrupt close, is so 
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utter because he has experienced no 
studied discourtesy, but merely the 
calm, penetrating, complete disapproval 
of a higher character and intelligence 
than his own :— 


Have you aught else to tell me ? 
FERIA, Nothing, madam, 
Save that methought I gather’d from the 


ueen 
—_s would see your Grace before she— 
aed, 
ELizABETH.—God’s death! and wherefore 
spake you not before ? 
We dally with our lazy moments here, 
And hers are numbe1’d. Horses, there, with- 
out ! 
I am much beholden to the king, your master. 
Why did you keep me prating ¢ Horses there! 
[Exit EvizABETH. 
Ferra. So from a clear sky falls the 
thunderbolt ! 
Don Carlos? Madam, if you marry Philip, 
‘Then I and he will snaffle your “ God's death,” 
And break your paces in, and make you tame ; 
God’s death, forsooth—you do not know King 
Philip. 
[ Exit. 


Then, of course, the situation of 
Elizabeth relatively to Mary gives to 
the part of the former the whole benefit 
of a strong historical irony; and we 
cannot help thinking that this irony 
is brought out, especially at the end, 
rather too strongly for the separate 
artistic effect of Queen Mary. When 
the curtain falls, we feel a little as if 
we had been moving through the 
gloomy vestibule of a glorious scene 
which lies somewhere beyond. If Mr. 
Tennyson will give us a Queen Lliza- 
beth we shall be consoled on this score, 
whether Queen Mary will have beer 
quite indemnified or not. 

Eckermann relates how Goethe one 
day showed him two pieces of poetry, of 
which the general intention was blame- 
less, but which, nevertheless, Goethe 
did not mean to publish because, in one 
or two places, there were details that 
might scandalise some readers; and 
thereon Goethe observed, ‘Time is an 
odd thing, a tyrant with caprices of his 
own, who, in each age, has a new face 
for what men say and do, ‘The old 
Greeks were allowed to say things that 
no longer seem proper to us; and what 
pleased the energetic contemporaries of 
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Shakespeare is intolerable to the Eng- 
lishman of 1820, so much so that in 
these latter days the need has been felt 
for a Family Shakespeare.’ In Act i. 
Sc. 3 of Queen Mary—the scene at 
St. Paul’s Cross, when Father Bourne 
is preaching—this passage occurs :— 


Vorces OF THE Crown. 
Peace! hear him ; let his own words damn 
the Papist. From thine own mouth I judge 
thee—tear him down. 


Bourne. 
— and since our Gracions Queen, let me call 
her our second Virgin Mary, hath begun to 
re-edify the true temple— 


First C1rizen, 
Virgin Mary! we'll have no virgins here 
—we’'ll have the Lady Elizabeth ! 


This impresses us rather disagrecably, 
we must own, because it has the air of 
a deliberate imitation of Shakespeare 
in that which was an unlovely acci- 
dent of his age; the coarseness for 
us has not the excuse of being natu- 
ral ; it is artificial, and therefore twice 
a fault. But this and one or two 
more touches like it are in them- 
selves so trifling that they would not 
be worthy of passing mention if they 
had not a tendency from which we 
should like to see Mr. Tennyson’s fine 
drama absolutely free—the tendency 
to make one think of a Shake- 
spearian study, and to check fur a mo- 
ment the sense of delight in a living 
and passionate creation. ‘This Eng- 
land, as Mr. Walter Bagehot says, 
‘lay before Shakespeare as it lies be- 
fore us all, with its green fields, and its 
long hedgerows, and its many trees, and 
its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long 
history, and its bold exploits, and its 
gathering power ; and he saw that they 
were good. To him perhaps more than 
to any one else has it been given to see 
that they were a great unity, a great re- 
ligious object ; that if you could only 
descend to the inner life, to the deep 
things, to the secret principles of its 
noble vigour, to the essence of char- 
acter .. . we might, so far as we are 


capable of doing so, understand the 
nature which God has made. Let us 
then think of him, not as a teacher of 
dry dogmas, or a sayer of hard sayings, 
but as 

‘ A priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world,’ 

a teacher of the hearts of men and 
women.’ Whether a given century be 
‘dramatic’ or not, the materials of the 
drama are the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever; Shakespeare, again, of 
all dramatists, is he whose art is most 
universal ; but against the thought so 
finely expressed by Mr. Bagehot we 
need always to set that with which 
Mr. Dowden balances it—that no single 
mind or age can inclose the spirit of 
man, and that for our age the noble 
positivism of Shakespeare needs to be 
supplemented: the mere reanimation of 
Shakespeare’s art, however perfect, 
could not give this age a drama which 
should be its own. 

Whether England will ever again 
have a great and living school of drama, 
and, if such arise, what elements will 
rule in it, who shall foretell? The 
superficial variety and inner unity of 
impulse in the Elizabethan age, the 
superficial uniformity and deep spiri- 
tual diversity of life in this, make 
a contrast from which no clear omen 
can be drawn. At present it looks as 
if it were possible that we should have 
a drama which should stand to George 
Eliot’s fiction in the same kind of re- 
lation as that in which Shakespeare 
stands to Walter Scott; but one thing, 
at all events, is certain—that the new 
drama, in whatever shape it comes, 
must not be a literary revival, but, 
whether it takes its subject from the 
past or the present, must have its vital 
force in this—that it so presents the 
facts of human life as to reach what is 
deepest and most real in the feeling and 
thought of to-day. 

Queen Mary is a noble drama, of 
which the distinctive power resides in 
subtle studies of character, not, like 
that of the Shakespearian histories, 
in a profusion of ideas and images 
rather loosely dependent on the theme. 
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The difference is necessary; it is the 
difference, not between two poets, but 
between two ages, and it raises our ad- 
miration of the art which has saved a 
Shakespearian form from being marred 
by literary Shakespearianism. Sir Aubrey 
de Vere’s Mary Tudor deserves to be 
more read than it is—it is a graceful 
poem, of much tenderness and pathos, 
and with some passages of true eloquence ; 
but as a drama it is fitted to show 
by contrast the degree in which Queen 
Mary is a work of art. One example, 
trivial though it be, will serve as an 
illustration. In Act v. Se. 5 of Mary 
Tudor Latimer is made to say to Ridley 
th prison -— 


Brother, through God’s grace, we this day 
shall kindle 

Throughout this English land a_ light 
whereby 
True Faith shall shine for ever. 


It would have been hardly possible 
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to have broken the dramatic illusion 
more effectually than by first paraphras- 
ing the famous words, and then causing 
them to be said in the wrong place. Mr. 
Tennyson has managed very differently 
in a like case :— 


Then Cranmer lifted his left band to 
heaven, 

And thrust his right into the bitter tlame ; 

And crying, in his deep voice, mure than 


once, 
‘«This hath offended—this unworthy hand !”’ 
So held it till it all was burn’d. 


It is perhaps a fact of more meaning 
than popular English criticism may re- 
cognise that Mr. Tennyson’s Queen Mary 
is said to be so much admired by Walt 
Whitman,—who, more, perhaps, than 
any one living, is the man of genius acted 
upon by’ such forces of national life as 
might quicken in him something like 
the Elizabethan instinct for dramatic 
truth. 












VINTAGING IN TUSCANY. 


Ix the lower Val d’Arno, overlooking 
the fruitful plain which extends from 
Florence to Empoli, stands an old villa, 
a long, low, roomy house, anciently 
belonging to the “Arte della Lana,” 
whose lamb bearing a banner over one 
shoulder is sculptured on various parts 
of its walls. In the twelfth century it 
was only a roof resting on high arches 
for drying the wool ; then our host's 
ancestors bought it, filled up the arches, 
built a firs‘-floor, and gradually added 
wing after wing. ‘The rooms are large 
and lofty, and the staircase very hand- 
some. ‘The ceiling of one of the rooms 
is frescoed with Raphaelesque designs 
like the Loggia in the Vatican. The 
house is full of old furniture, old china, 
and various Toman and  Jtruscan 
statues, and a splendid sarcophagus 
found on the property, for we are near 
Signa, the old “Signa Romanorum” 
of the legions. The villa is slightly 
raised above the plain, and about two 
miles from the Arno, opposite Monte 
Morello, the weather-teller of all the 
country round, as the old proverb 
says :— 

Sea Morello 

Ve’il cappeilo, 

Non uscir 

Senza |'ombrello.” 
To the left, on the opposite side of the 
Arno, lies the town of Prato and the 
beautiful line of hills behind it, and 
further up the valley is Pistoja, and 
the Apennines in the distance. To 
the right we see Florence with its 
stately duomo and campanile, and in 
the background the hills of Vallombrosa. 
Behind the villa is a large garden, all 
the walks of which are shaded with 
“pergole,” (vines on trellises,) and 
from thence the ground slopes up to 
vineyards and olive-groves, and to the 
wooded hills from the summit of which 
on a clear day one can discern the sea 
at, Leghorn, some sixty miles off. 


In this pleasant and picturesque old 
mansion were assembled a joyous com- 
pany, mixed Italian and English, for the 
vintage of 1874. To the advent of the 
“ forestieri”? was ascribed by the cour- 
teous “ contadini” the splendid yield of 
grapes, better than they had been for 
twenty-six years.’ On a fine September 
morning we started, Italian and [ng- 
lish, men and women, masters and 
mistresses, and servants laden with in- 
numerable baskets, big and little, each 
armed with a rough pair of scissors, and 
our “ padrona” leading the way, with 
her guitar, pouring out as she went an 
endless flow of “ Stornelli,” “ Rispetti,” 
and ‘ Canzone,” in which Tuscany is 
as rich as in any of the country products, 
maize or figs, pumpkins or tomatoes, 
oil or wine or grain, the Italians 
amongst us improvising words to the 
well-known airs, The vintage is always 
a happy time ; every one works with a 
will, and is contented and light-hearted. 
As “Modesto,” one of our men, said, 
* Buon vino fa buon sangue.” 

The old “ Fattore ” (bailiff), who had 
retired from all active work on the 
estate, except the management of his 
especial pets, the vineyards, “alla 


Jrancese” (vines cut low in the French 


fashion, not allowed to straggle from 
tree to tree as is the Tuscan usage), was 
very great on this occasion. He pointed 
out trees he had planted, and works he 
had done, fifty years ago, before the 
“padrone” was born. The dear old 
man was now seventy-eight, and as 
brisk and alert as any of us; with an 
eye still bright, and his keen humorous 
face as full of vivacity as the youngest. 
1 That is to say, since the outbreak of the 
iodium. To give some idea of the virulence of 
the disease, the farms on this estate, though 
two less in number, used to produce at least 
2,000 ** barile” of wine ; and in this, an excep- 
tional year, the yield was only 1,100. One 
year, when the disease was at its height, they 
had tive ‘‘ barile” of stuff resembling mud ! 
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He was full of cold proverbs and wise 
sayings, like all peasants of the *‘ Casen- 
tino ;” his native region, about twenty 
miles south-west of Florence, and looked 
sharply after all our workmen to see 
that each duly did the picking of his 
row of vines. He was struck with 
great admiration at the way in which 
Englishmen, and women too, worked, 
and quite concerned for the repeated 
drenchings in perspiration of a strenu- 
ous old gentleman of the party, 
remarking, gravely, ‘Questo povero 
Signor Antonio! ma suda troppo!” 
He chuckled when we got hot and red 
under the burning sun, gracefully 
putting it to the ladies, “Il sole 
d'Italia vi ha baciato.” By eleven we 
were thoroughly tired, and went to rest 
under the scanty shade of the olives 
and fig-trees with our guitar. One of 
the young peasants had lost his father 
in Russia with Napoleon IL, and we 
called him up, and told him to sing 
about the great general. He sung toa 
favourite Stornello air,— 


** Guarda, Napoleon, quello che fai ; 
La meglio gioventt tutta la vuoi, 
ii le ragazze te le friggerai. 

** Napoleon, fa le cose guiste, 

Falla la coscrizion delle ragazze, 
Piglia le belle, e plasciar star le brutte. 

‘* Napoleon, te ne pentirai ! 

La meglio gioventd tutta la vuoi ; 
Della vecchiaia, che te ne farai. 

‘* Napoleon, non ti stimar guerriero— 
A Mosca lo trovaresti l’osso duro, 
Al? isola dell’ Elba prigioniero.” 4 


Twelve o’clock brought a welcome 
arrival—lunch from the villa. Grape- 
picking is a capital sharpener of the 
appetite. We were soon reclining—su) 
tegmine fagi—round a steaming dish of 


1 “¢ While you go our youths collecting, 
All our pretty girls neglecting, 
Pause, Napoleon, and beware. 

** Deal more justly with all classes, 
Make conscription of the lasses— 
Leave the plain and choose the fair. 

** Napoleon, if with ruthless hand, 
Of its flower you mow the land : 

In old age you'll pay it dear. 

** Boast not, tyrant, of your glory, 
Moscow’s plains were grim and gory, 
Elba was a prison drear.” 
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“risotto con funghi, and a knightly 
sirloin of roast beef, which would have 
done honour to old England. A big 
“fiasco” (a large ‘bottle bound round 
with reeds or straw, and holding three 
ordinary bottles) of last year’s red wine 
was soon emptied, well tempered, I 
should say, with water from the neigh- 
bouring well. At a little distance the 
labourers in the vineyard were enjoying 
the unwonted luxury of a big wooden 
bowl full of white beans crowned with 
“ polpetti,” little sausages of minced 
meat and rice. 

We first gathered all the white grapes. 
These were transferred from our small 
baskets to big ones, placed at the end of 
each row of vines. ‘hese bigger baskets 
were then carried on men’s backs to the 
villa, where the grapes were laid out to 
dry in one of the towers, on “ stoje,” 
great trays made of canes. Here they 
are exposed to sun and air for some 
weeks, when they are used for making 
the “‘vin’ santo.” After the white grapes 
were gathered, we fell to on the black, 
of the choice kinds, the “ San Giovese,” 
the “ Aleatico,” the “ Colorino,” and the 
“ Occhio di Pernice.” These also were 
destined to be exposed on “stoje” in 
the same manner. They are used as 
“ governo,” that is to say, when the new 
wine is racked for the first time these 
choice black grapes are put in, so as to 
cause another fermentation. They at 
once deepen the colour of the wine and 
clear it. How melancholy the vines 
looked stripped of their grapes! The 
glorious white and golden, and pink and 
deep red bunches had given a beauty to 
the landscape which one did not realize 
until they were gone, and the poor vines 
stood bare. In our discussions about 
the progress of our work, the time of 
day often came in question. The old 
“ Fattore” was very anxious to know 
how we in England knew the hour, as 
he had heard that our churches did not 
ring the ‘‘ Ave Maria” at midday or in 
theevening. He had doubtless a settled 
conviction that we were little better 
than heathens, but was too polite to 
say so right out. We explained that we 
had abundance of both big clocks and 
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little watches ; but he answered, “Ma 
che” (with a horizontal wave of the 
hand) “I have a watch too. I set it by 
the ‘ Ave Maria,’ and hardly ever use it. 
At midday, when the ‘ Ave Maria’ rings, 
we know we are to eat; and when we 
hear it at sundown, twenty-four o'clock, 
as we say here, we leave off work ; and 
at one o’clock of night (an hour after 
sunset) it rings again so that we may 
remember our dead and say an ‘Ave’ 
for them.” All our arguments to prove 
that clocks and watches might be good 
eubstitutes for the “ Ave Maria” were 
useless, and he remained stanch to his 
idea that England must be a wretched 
place without the “Ave Maria’—“ Si 
dove sta male in Inghilterra senza |’ Ave 
Maria.” 

At last the beautiful great white oxen, 
with their large, soft, black eyes, and with 
tassels of red and yellow worsted dang- 
ling about the roots of their horns and 
over their cool moist noses, came to the 
edge of the vineyard drawing a large 
vat (“tino”) fixed on the cart. Into 
this all the remaining grapes were 


thrown. <A handsome young lad of 


sixteen, after tucking up his trousers 
and washing his feet in a bucket of 
water drawn from the well close by, 
jumped atop of the vat and lustily 
stamped down the contents, singing as 
he plied his purple-stained feet :— 
** Bella bellina, chi vi ha fatto gli occhi? 
Che vi gli ha fatti tanto innamorati ! 
Da letto levereste gli ammalati, 
i sotto terra levereste i morte. 
Tanto valore e tanta valoranza ! 
Vostri begli occhi sun la mia speranza.” ? 
Of such tender sentiment and musical 
sound are the songs of the Tuscan 


“roughs.” These songs are most of 


them the composition, both words and 

airs, of the peasants and artisans who 

sing them. The hills round Vistoja 

1 ** My lovely charmer, who hath made thine 
eyes, 

That fill our bosoms with such ecstasies ? 

Their glance would draw the sick man 
from his bed, 

Or haply pierce the tomb and raise the 
dead. 

Oh! my sweet love, thy beauty and thy 
worth, 

Are all my hope and all my joy on earth.’ 


and the streets of Florence ring with 
an ever renewed outpour of such sweet 
and simple song. 

The “ Padrone” prides himself much 
on his fine breed of oxen, and told us 
the old Tuscan proverb, ‘‘ Chi ha carro 
e buoi, fa bene i fatti suoi.” When 
the last load of grapes was carted off 
we returned to the villa, where we 
found all hands busy in the great court- 
yard of the “ Fattoria,”’* on one side of 
the villa, emptying the grapes and must 
out of the vats with wooden “bigoncie,” 
high wooden pails, without handles. 
These are carried on men’s shoulders, 
and their contents poured into immense 
vats (“tini”) ranged all round the 
courtyard under covered arcades. In 
our wine-shed (“ tinaia”) there are about 
fifty of these, containing from five to 
fifty butts each, besides three large 
square reservoirs of stone, each holding 
300 barrels. The bubbling and boiling 
of the fermenting wine fills the air, and 
the smell is almost strong enough to 
get drunk upon. The men often do get 
tipsy, if they remain too long treading 
the grapes, or drawing off the new wine. 
Lut here it is an article of faith that the 
perfume of the must is the best medi- 
cine, and people bring weakly children 
to tread the grapes and remain in the 
“tinaia” to breathe the fume-laden air 
and eat of the fresh grapes ; for at vin- 
tage time no peasant or “ Padrone” re- 
fuses grapes to any one who asks. They 
say that “il buon Dio” has given them 
plenty, and why should they in their 
turn not give to those who have nothing? 
I suppose this universal readiness to 
give is one reason why there is so little 
stealing here. You see vines full of 
fruit close to the roads, and quite un- 
protected by any sort of fence, and yet 
no one of the country side ever takes 
them. There are, it is true, certain 
‘**malfamati” villages, whose inhabit- 
ants have the reputation of thieves, and 
against these and pilferers from the large 

* The ‘Fattoria” comprehends the farm 
buildings, cellars, granaries, bailiff's dweli- 
ings, ete., attached to a villa, just as in the 
Roman times the ‘‘ Villa Rustica” was at- 
tached to the ‘* Villa Urbana.” 
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towns the vineyards are guarded by men 

armed with guns, with which they keep 

popping the night through, At times 

you see twenty or thirty poor people 

standing quietly looking on, until called 
up to receive their dole of grapes, with 
which they go away happy, with their 
graceful “ Dio ve ne renda merito.” At 

home they will mix water with the 

must they squeeze out of their basket, 

or apronful of such ungrudged gifts, 

and make “mezzo vine,” or “ aquar- 
ello” (water and wine fermented to- 
gether), for the winter. The same thing 
is done on a large scale at many “ Fat- 
torie.” This mixture of wine and water 
is distributed to the poor in winter, and 
is the common drink of the workmen 
about the villa. After the first good 
wine is drawn off from the vats, the 
“vinaccia” (skins, grape-stones, and 
stalks) is put into the wine-press and 
the second wine pressed out. This wine 
is good, but considerably rougher, from 
the larger amount of tannin, due to the 
skins and stalks, than the wine which 
is drawn from off the vats after fermen- 
tation without any agency of the press, 
After passing through the press, the 
clots of “ vinaccia” are again put into 
the vats, and water is poured upon them. 
In eight or ten days a fresh fermentation 
takes places, and the “vinaccia” is 
once more pressed in the wine-press. 
This gives “‘mezzo vino,” or “ acqua- 
rello,” ha/f-wine, not at all bad, but of 
course of insufficient body to keep 
through the summer, For this there is 
no want of demand at the villa. Be- 
sides the rations of the workpeople, 
there are the “poveri del buon Dio.” 
In ‘luscany there are no almshouses or 
poorhouses, save in the chief towns, 
Most villas have one or two days in the 
week when alms are distributed to all 
who come and ask. Here the gathering 
of poor occurs every Monday and 
Thursday at ten in the morning. A 
hunch of bread, a glass of half-wine, 
and five centimes are doled out to every 
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applicant, and on Christmas Day any 
one who brings a “ fiasco” has it filled 
with “ mezzo-vino,” and gets half a 
loaf of bread and half a pound of un- 
cooked meat. Such has been the cus- 
tom, I am told, at this villa, for many 
hundred years. 

Our happy holiday vintaging lasted 
for five days, and then we went to help 
the vintaging of one of the “ contadini” 
of the “ Padrone.” This family had 
been on the estate for two hundred and 
eighty years. All their vines were 
trained Tuscan fashion on maples, and 
we had the help of ladders and steps to 
gather the grapes. Half the grapes, 
and indeed half of all the produce of 
the land—grain, pumpkins, flax, fruit, 
or wine, belongs to the “ Padrone,” 
who pays all the taxes and buys the 
cattle. The “contadino” pays no rent 
for his house, which the “ Padrone” 
keeps in repair. The peasant gives the 
labour, and the master finds the capital. 

This is, in rough outline, the system 
of “mezzeria,” or “métayer” (half 
and half) tenure, still universal in 
Tuscany. Like all human things, it 
has two sides, and may be condemned 
as the most backward, or defended as 
the most patriarchal and wholesome of 
systems, binding landlord and tenant in 
the bond of an obviously common inte- 
rest, and encouraging the closest and 
most familiar relations between the two. 
When the landlord is intelligent, active, 
and judicious, he may become a centre 
of enlightenment and improvement to 
his tenantry ; but all his attempts must 
be made with the most cautious dis- 
cretion, or he will infallibly frighten, 
and perhaps alienate, his tenantry, who 
are thorough Conservatives, and love 
stare super antiquas vias. Thus the 
best commentary on the “ Georgics ” is 
still agriculture in action in Tuscany, 
a passing peep into one of whose most 
pleasing chapters has been attempted 
in this paper. 

JaNxet Ross. 
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JOHN KNOX AND HIS RELATIONS TO WOMEN. 


I1.—THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT 
FEMALE RULE. 


Wuen first the idea became widely 
spread among men that the Word of 
God, instead of being truly the founda- 
tion of all existing institutions, was 
rather a stone which the builders had 
rejected, it was but natural that the 
consequent havoc among received opin- 
ions should be accompanied by the 
generation of many new and lively 
hopes for the future. Somewhat as in 
the early days of the French Revolu- 
tion, men must have looked for an im- 
mediate and universal improvement in 
their condition. Christianity, up to 
that time, had been somewhat of a 
failure politically. The reason was now 
obvious, the capital flaw was detected, 
the sickness of the body politic traced 
at last to its efficient cause. It was only 
necessary to put the Bible thoroughly 
into practice, to set themselves strenu- 
ously to realize in life the Holy Com- 
monwealth, and all abuses and iniquities 
would surely pass away. Thus, in a 
pageant played at Geneva in the year 
1523, the world was represented as a 
sick man at the end of his wits for 
help, to whom his doctor recommends 
Lutheran specifics.! 

The Reformers themselves had set 
their affections in a different world, and 
professed to look for the finished result 
of their endeavours on the other side of 
death. They took no interest in poli- 
tics as such ; they even condemned po- 
litical action as Antichristian : notably, 
Luther in the case of the Peasants’ War. 
And yet, as the purely religious ques- 
tion was inseparably complicated with 
political difficulties, and they had to 
make opposition, from day to day, 
against principalities and powers ; they 
were led, one after another, and again 
and again, to leave the sphere which 


1 Gaberel’s ‘* Eglise de Genive,” i. 88. 


was more strictly their own, and 
meddle, for good and evil, with the 
affairs of State. Not much was to be 
expected from interference in such a 
spirit. Whenever a minister found him- 
self galled or hindered, he would be in- 
clitted to suppose some contravention 
of the Bible. Whenever Christian 
liberty was restrained (and Christian 
liberty for each individual would be 
about coextensive with what he wished 
to do), it was obvious that the State was 
Antichristian. The great thing, and the 
one thing, was to push the Gospel and 
the Reformers’ own interpretation of it. 
Whatever helped was good; whatever 
hindered was evil; and if this simple 
classification proved inapplicable over 
the whole field, it was no business of 
his to stop and reconcile incongruities. 
He had more pressing concerns on hand ; 
he had to save souls, he had to be 
about his Father’s business. This short- 
sighted view resulted in a doctrine 
that was actually Jesuitical in applica- 
tion. They had no serious ideas upon 
politics, and they were ready, nay, they 
seemed almost bound, to adopt and sup- 
port whichever ensured for the mo- 
ment the greatest benefit to the souls of 
their fellow-men. They were dishonest 
in all sincerity. Thus Labitte, in the 
introduction to a book? in which he 
exposes the hypocritical democracy of 
the Catholics under the League, steps 
aside for a moment to stigmatize the 
hypocritical democracy of the Protest- 
ants. And nowhere was this expedi- 
ency in political questions more apparent 
than about the question of female sove- 
reignty. So much was this the case 
that one James Thomasius, of Leipsic, 
wrote a little paper * about the religious 
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partialities of those who took part in 
the controversy, in which some of these 
learned disputants cut a very sorry 
figure. 

Now Knox has been from the first 
a man well hated ; and it is somewhat 
characteristic of his luck that he figures 
here in the very forefront of the list of 
partial scribes who trimmed their doc- 
trine with the wind in all good con- 
science, and were political weathercocks 
out of conviction. Not only has Tho- 
masius mentioned him, but Bayle has 
taken the hint from Thomasius, and 
dedicated a long note to the matter at 
the end of his article on the Scotch Re- 
former. ‘This is a little less than fair. 
If any one among the evangelists of that 
period showed more serious political 
sense than another, it was assuredly 
Knox ; and even in this very matter of 
female rule, although I do not suppose 
any one now-a-days will feel inclined 
to endorse his sentiments, I confess 
I can make great allowance for his 
conduct. The controversy, besides, has 
an interest of its own, in view of later 
controversies. 

John Knox, from 1556 to 1559, was 
resident in Geneva, as minister, jointly 
with Goodman, of a little church of 
English refugees. He and his congrega- 
tion were banished from England by one 
woman, Mary Tudor, and proscribed in 
Scotland by another, the Regent Mary 
of Guise. The coincidence was tempt- 
ing: here were many abuses centering 
about one abuse; here was Christ’s 
Gospel persecuted in the two kingdoms 
by one anomalous power. He had not 
far to go to find the idea that female 
government was anomalous. It was an 
age, indeed, in which women, capable 
and incapable, played a conspicuous 
part upon the stage of European his- 
tory; and yet their rule, whatever 
may have been the opinion of here 
and there a wise man or enthusiast, 
was regarded as an anomaly by the 
great bulk of their contemporaries. It 
was defended as an anomaly. It, and 
all that accompanied and sanctioned it, 
was set aside as a single exception ; and 
no one thought of reasoning down from 
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queens and extending their privileges 
to ordinary women. Great ladies, as we 
know, had the privilege of entering into 
monasteries and cloisters, otherwise for- 
bidden to their sex. As with one thing, 
so with another. Thus, Margaret of 
Navarre wrote books with great accla- 
mation, and no one, seemingly, saw fit 
to call her conduct in question; but 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, Montaigne’s 
adopted daughter, was in a contro- 
versy with the world as to whether a 
woman might be an author without in- 
congruity. Thus, too, we have Théo- 
dore Agrippa d’Aubigné writing to his 
daughters about the learned women of 
his century, and cautioning them, in 
conclusion, that the study of letters was 
unsuited to ladies of a middling station, 
and should be reserved for princesses.! 
And once more, if we desire to see the 
same principle carried to ludicrous ex- 
treme, we shall find that Reverend 
Father in God the Abbot of Brantéme, 
claiming, on the authority of some lord 
of his acquaintance, a privilege, or rather 
a duty, of free love for great princesses, 
and carefully excluding other ladies from 
the same gallant dispensation.? One 
sees the spirit in which these immuni- 
ties were granted; and how they were 
but the natural consequence of that awe 
for courts and kings that made the last 
writer tell us, with simple wonder, how 
Catherine de Medici would “laugh her 
fill just like another” over the humours 
of pantaloons and zanies. And such 
servility was, of all things, what would 
touch most nearly the republican spirit 
of Knox. It was not difficult for him 
to set aside this weak scruple of loyalty. 
The lantern of his analysis did not 
always shine with a very serviceable 
light ; but he had the virtue, at least, 
to carry it into many places of fictitious 
holiness, and was not abashed by the 
tinsel divinity that hedged kings and 
queens from his contemporaries. And 
so he could put the proposition in the 
form already mentioned: there was 
Christ’s Gospel persecuted in the two 
kingdoms by one anomalous power ; 
1 (Euvres de d’Aubigné, i. 449. 
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plainly, then, the “regiment of women” 
was Antichristian. Early in 1558 he 
communicated this discovery to the 
world, by publishing at Geneva his 
notorious book—“ The First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women.” ! 

As a whole, it is a dull performance ; 
but the preface, as is usual with Knox, 
is both interesting and morally fine. 
Knox was not one of those who are 
humble in the hour of triumph; he 
was aggressive even when things were 
at their worst. He had a grim reliance 
in himself, or rather in his mission ; if 
he were not sure that he was a great 
man, he was at least sure that he was 
one set apart to do great things. And 
he judged simply that whatever passed 
in his mind, whatever moved him to flee 
from persecution instead of constantly 
facing it out, or, as here, to publish and 
withhold his name from the titlepage of 
a critical work, would not fail to be of 
interest, perhaps of benefit, to the world. 
There may be something more finely 
sensitive in the modern humour, that 
tends more and more to withdraw a 
man’s personality from the lessons he 
inculcates or the cause that he has 
espoused ; but there is a loss herewith 
of wholesome responsibility ; and when 
we find in the works of Knox, as in the 
Epistles of Paul, the man himself stand- 
ing nakedly forward, courting and an- 
ticipating criticism, putting his character, 
as it were, in pledge for the sincerity of 
his doctrine, we had best waive the 
question of delicacy, and make our 
acknowledgments for a lesson of courage, 
not unnecessary in these days of anony- 
mous criticism, and much light, other- 
wise unattainable, on the spirit in which 
great movements were initiated and 
carried forward. Knox’s personal re- 
velations are always interesting; and, in 
the case of the “ First Blast,” as I have 
said, there is no exception to the rule. 
He begins by stating the solemn respon- 
sibility of all who are watchmen over 
God's flock ; and all are watchmen (he 
goes on to explain, with that fine 
breadth of spirit that characterizes 

1 Works of John Knox, iv. 349. 


him even when, as here, he shows 
himself most narrow), all are watch- 
men “ whose eyes God doth open, and 
whose conscience He pricketh to ad- 
monish the ungodly.” And with the 
full consciousness of this great duty be- 
fore him, he sets himself to answer the 
scruples of timorous or worldly-minded 
people. How can a man repent, he 
asks, unless the nature of his transgres- 
sion is made plain to him. “And 
therefore I say,” he continues, “that 
of necessity it is that this monstriferous 
empire of women (which among all 
enormities that this day do abound upon 
the face of the whole earth, is most 
detestable and damnable) be openly and 
plainly declared to the world, to the 
end that some may repent and be saved.” 
To those who think the doctrine useless, 
because it cannot be expected to amend 
those princes whom it would dispossess 
if once accepted, he makes answer in a 
strain that shows him at his greatest. 
After having instanced how the rumour 
of Christ’s censures found its way to 
Herod in his own court, “even so,” he 
continues, “ may the sound of our weak 
trumpet, by the support of some wind 
(blow it from the south, or blow it from 
the north, it is of no matter), come to 
the ears of the chief offenders. Put 
whether it do or not, yet dare we not cease 
to blow as God will give strength. For 
we are debtors to more than to princes, to 
wit, to the great multitude of our brethren, 
of whom, no doubt, a great number 
have heretofore offended by error and 
ignorance.” 

It is for the multitude, then, he 
writes; he does not greatly hope 
that his trumpet will be audible in 
palaces, or that crowned women will 
submissively discrown themselves at his 
appeal ; what he does hope, in plain 
English, is to encourage and justify re- 
bellion; and we shall see, before we 
have done, that he can put his purpose 
into words as roundly as I can put it 
for him. This he sees to be a matter 
of much hazard ; he is not “ altogether 
so brutish and insensible, but that he 
has laid his account what the finishing 
of the work may cost.” He knows that 
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he will find many adversaries, since “ to 
the most part of men, lawful and godly 
appeareth whatsoever antiquity hath 
received.” He looks for opposition, “‘ not 
only of the ignorant multitude, but of 
the wise, politic, and quiet spirits of the 
earth.” He will be called foolish, curious, 
despiteful, and a sower of sedition ; and 
one day, perhaps, for all he is now 
nameless, he may be attainted of treason. 
Yet he has “determined to obey God, 
notwithstanding that the world shall 
rage thereat.” Finally, he makes some 
excuse for the anonymous appearance of 
this first instalment: it is his purpose 
thrice to blow the trumpet in this mat- 
ter, if God so permit ; twice he intends 
to do it without name ; but at the last 
blast to take the odium upon himself, 
that all others may be purged. 

Thus he ends the preface, and enters 
upon his argument with a secondary 
title : “The First Blast to awake Women 
degenerate.” We are in the land of 
assertion without delay. That a woman 
should bear rule, superiority, dominion 
or empire over any realm, nation, or 
city, he tells us, is repugnant to nature, 
contumely to God, and a subversion of 
good order. Women are weak, frail, 
impatient, feeble, and foolish. God has 
denied to woman wisdom to consider, 
or providence to foresee, what is profit- 
able to a commonwealth. Women have 
been ever lightly esteemed ; they have 
been denied the tutory of their own 
sons, and subjected to the unquestion- 
able sway of their husbands ; and surely 
it is irrational to give the greater where 
the less has been withheld, and suffer a 
woman to reign supreme over a great 
kingdom who would be allowed no 
authority by her own fireside. He 
appeals to the Bible ; but though he 
makes much of the first transgression 
and certain strong texts in Genesis and 
Paul’s Epistles, he does not appeal with 
entire success. The cases of Deborah 
and Huldah can be brought into no sort 
of harmony with his thesis. Indeed, I 
may say that, logically, he left his bones 
there ; and that it is but the phantom 
of an argument that he parades thence- 
forward to the end. Well was it for 

No. 181.—voL, XXXII. 


Knox that he succeeded no better ; it 
is under this very ambiguity about 
Deborah that we shall find him fain to 
creep for shelter before he is done with 
the regiment of women. After having 
thus exhausted Scripture, and formulated 
its teaching in the somewhat blas- 
phemous maxim that the man is placed 
above the woman, even as God above 
the angels, he goes on triumphantly to 
adduce the testimonies of Tertullian, 
Augustine, Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, 
and the Pandects ; and having gathered 
this little cloud of witnesses about him, 
like pursuivants about a herald, he 
solemnly proclaims all reigning women 
to be traitoresses and rebels against 
God; discharges all men _thencefor- 
ward from holding any office under such 
monstrous regiment, and calls upon all 
the lieges with one consent to “ study 
to repress the inordinate pride ana 
tyranny” of queens. If this is not 
treasonable teaching, one would be glad 
to know what is; and yet, as if he feared 
he had not made the case plain enough 
against himself, he goes on to deduce the 
startling corollary that all oaths of alle- 
giance must be incontinently broken. 
If it was sin thus to have sworn even 
in ignorance, it were obstinate sin to 
continue to respect them after fuller 
knowledge. Then comes the peroration, 
in which he cries aloud against the cruel- 
ties of that cursed Jezebel of England 
—that horrible monster Jezebel of Eng- 
land ; and after having predicted sudden 
destruction to her rule and to the rule 
of all crowned women, and warned all 
men that if they presume to defend the 
same when any “noble heart” shall be 
raised up to vindicate the liberty of his 
country, they shall not fail to perish 
themselves in the ruin, he concludes 
with a last rhetorical flourish : “ And 
therefore let all men be advertised, for 
THE TRUMPET HATH ONCE BLOWN.” 
The capitals are his own. In writing, 
he probably felt the want of some such 
reverberation of the pulpit under strong 
hands as he was wont to emphasise his 
spoken utterances withal ; there would 
seem to him a want of passion in the 
orderly lines of type ; and I suppose we 
a@ 
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may take the capitals as a mere substi- 
tute for the great voice with which he 
would have given it forth, had we heard 
it from his own lips. Indeed, as it is, 
in this little strain of rhetoric about the 
trumpet, this current allusion to the fall 
of Jericho, that alone distinguishes his 
bitter and hasty production, he was pro- 
bably right, according to all artistic 
canon, thus to support and accentuate 
in conclusion the sustained metaphor of 

hostile proclamation. It is curious, by 
che way, to note how favourite an image 
the trumpe twas with the Reformer. 
He returns to it again and again ; it is 
the Alpha and Omega of his rhetoric ; 
it is to him what a ship is to the stage 
sailor ; and one would almost fancy he 
had begun the world as a trumpeter’s 
apprentice. The partiality is surely 
characteristic. All his life long he was 
blowing summonses before various Jeri- 
chos, some of which fell duly, but not 
all. Wherever he appears in history 
his speech is loud, angry, and hostile ; 
there is no peace in his life, and little 
tenderness ; he is always sounding hope- 
fully to the front for some rough enter- 
prise. And as his voice had something 
of the trumpet’s hardness, it had some- 
thing also of the trumpet’s warlike in- 
spiration. So Randolph, possibly fresh 
from the sound of the Reformer’s preach- 
ing, writes of him to Cecil :—‘ Where 
your honour exhorteth us to stoutness, I 
assure you the voice of one man is able, 
in an hour, to put more life in us than 
six hundred trumpets continually blus- 
tering in our ears.” ! 

Thus was the proclamation made. Nor 
was it long in wakening all the echoes 
of Europe. What success might have 
attended it, had the question decided 
been a purely abstract question, it is diffi- 
cult to say. As it was, it was to stand 
or fall, not by logic, but by political 
needs and sympathies. Thus, in France, 
his doctrine was to have some future, be- 
cause Protestants suffered there under 
the feeble and treacherous regency of 
Catherine de Medici; and thus it was 
to have no future anywhere else, because 
the Protestant interest was bound up 

1 M’Crie’s ** Life of Knox,” ii, 41. 








with the prosperity of Queen Elizabeth. 
This stumbling-block lay at the very 
threshold of the matter ; and Knox, in 
the text of the “First Blast,” had set 
everybody the wrong example and gone 
to the ground himself. He finds occa- 
sion to regret “the blood of innocent 
Lady Jane Dudley.” But Lady Jane 
Dudley, or Lady Jane Grey, as we call 
her, was a would-be traitoress and rebel 
against God, to use his own expressions. 
If, therefore, political and religious sym- 
pathy led Knox himself into so grave a 
partiality, what was he to expect from 
his disciples? If the trumpet gave so 
ambiguous a sound, who could heartily 
prepare himself for the battle? The 
question whether Lady Jane Dudley was 
an innocent martyr, or a traitoress 
against God, whose inordinate pride and 
tyranny had been effectually repressed, 
was thus left altogether in the wind ; 
and it was not, perhaps, wonderful if 
many of Knox’s readers concluded that 
all right and wrong in the matter turned 
upon the degree of the sovereign’s ortho- 
doxy and possible helpfulness to the 
Reformation. He should have been the 
more careful of such an ambiguity of 
meaning, as he must have known well 
the lukewarm indifference and dishon- 
esty of his fellow-reformers in political 
matters. He had already, in 1556 or 
1557, talked the matter over with his 
great master, Calvin, in “a private con- 
versation ;” and the interview” must have 
been truly distasteful to both parties. 
Calvin, indeed, went a far way with him 
in theory, and owned that the “govern- 
ment of women was a deviation from 
the original and proper order of nature, 
to be ranked, no less than slavery, 
among the punishments consequent upon 
the fall of man.” But, in practice, their 
two roads separated. For the Man of 
Geneva saw difficulties in the way of 
the Scripture proof in the cases of Debo- 
rah and Huldah, and in the prophecy of 
Isaiah that queens should be the nurs- 
ing mothers of the Church. And as the 
Bible was not decisive, he thought the 
subject should be let alone, because,“ by 


2 Described by Calvin in a letter to Cecil. 
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custom and public consent and long 
practice, it has been established that 
realms and principalities may descend 
to females by hereditary right, and it 
would not be lawful to unsettle govern- 
ments which are ordained by the pecu- 


liar providence of God.” I imagine 
Knox’s ears must have burned during 
this interview. Think of him listen- 
ing dutifully to all this—how it would 
not do to meddle with anointed kings 
—how there was a peculiar providence 
in these great affairs ; and then think of 
his own peroration, and the “noble 
heart ” whom he looks for “‘ to vindicate 
the liberty of his country ;” or his an- 
swer to Queen Mary, when she asked 
him who he was, to interfere in the 
affairs of Scotland ?—“‘ Madam, a subject 
born within the same!” Indeed, the 
two doctors who differed at this private 
conversation represented, at the moment, 
two principles of enormous import in 
the subsequent history of Europe. In 
Calvin we have represented that passive 
obedience, that toleration of injustice 
and absurdity, that holding back of the 
hand from political affairs as from some- 
thing unclean, which lost France, if we 
are to believe M. Michelet, for the Refor- 
mation ; a spirit necessarily fatal in the 
long run to the existence of any sect 
that may profess it ; a suicidal doctrine 
that survives among us to this day in 
narrow views of personal duty, and the 
low political morality of many virtuous 
men, In Knox, on the other hand, we 
see foreshadowed the whole Puritan Re- 
volution and the scaffold of Charles L 
There is little doubt in my mind that 
this interview was what caused Knox to 
print his book without a name.! It was 
a dangerous thing to contradict the Man 
of Geneva, and doubly so, surely, when 
one had had the advantage of correction 
from him in a private conversation ; and 
Knox had his little flock of English 
refugees to consider, If they had fallen 
into bad odour at Geneva, where else 


1 It was anonymously published, but no 
one seems to have been in doubt about its 
authorship; he might as well have set his 
name to it, for all the good he got by holding 
it back. 
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was there left to flee to? It was 
printed, as I said, in 1558; and, by a 
singular mal-d-propos, in that same year 
Mary died, and Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne of England. And just as the 
accession of Catholic Queen Mary had 
condemned female rule in the eyes of 
Knox, the accession of Protestant Queen 
Elizabeth justified it in the eyes of his 
colleagues. Female rule ceases to be 
an anomaly, not because Elizabeth can 
“reply to eight ambassadors in one day 
in their different languages,” but because 
she represents for the moment the poli- 
tical future of the Reformation. The 
exiles troop back to England with songs 
of praise in their mouths. The bright 
occidental star, of which we have all 
read in the Preface to the Bible, has 
risen over the darkness of Europe. There 
is a thrill of hope through the perse- 
cuted Churches of the Continent. Cal- 
vin writes to Cecil, washing his hands 
of Knox and his political heresies. The 
sale of the “ First Blast” is prohibited 
in Geneva ; and along with it the bold 
book of Knox’s colleague, Goodman—a 
book dear to Milton—where female rule 
was briefly characterized as a “monster in 
nature and disorder among men.”? Any 
who may ever have doubted, or been for a 
moment led away by Knox, or Goodman, 
or their own wicked imaginations, are 
now more than convinced. They have 
seen the occidental star. Aylmer, with 
his eye set greedily on a possible bishop- 
ric, and “the better to obtain the favour 
of the new Queen,” ® sharpens his pen to 
confound Knox by logic. What need ? 
He has been confounded by facts. ‘Thus 
what had been to the refugees of Geneva 
as the very word of God, no sooner were 
they back in England than, behold! it 
was the word of the devil.” + 

Now, what of the real sentiments of 
these loyal subjects of Elizabeth? They 
professed a holy horror for Knox’s 
position : let us see if their own would 


® Knox’s Works, iv. 358. 
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please a modern audience any better, or 
was, in substance, greatly different. 
John Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of 
London, published an answer to Knox, 
under the title of “An Harbour for 
Faithful and true Subjects against the 
late blown Blast, concerning the govern- 
ment of Women.”! And certainly he 
was a thought more acute, a thought 
less precipitate and simple, than his 
adversary. He is not to be led away by 
such captious terms as natural and un- 
natural. It is obvious to him that a 
woman’s disability to rule is not natural 
in the same sense in which it is natural 
for a stone to fall, or fireto burn. He is 
doubtful, on the whole, whether this dis- 
ability be natural at all; nay, when he 
is laying it down that a woman should 
not be a priest, he shows some element- 
ary conception of what many of us now 
hold to be the truth of the matter. 
“The bringing-up of women,” he says, 
“is commonly such” that they cannot 
have the necessary qualifications, “ for 
they are not brought up in learning in 
schools, nor trained in disputation.” 
And even so, he can ask, “ Are there 
not in England women, think you, that 
for learning and wisdom could tell their 
household and neighbours as good a 
tale as any Sir John there?” For all 
that, his advocacy is weak. If women’s 
rule is not unnatural in a sense preclu- 
sive of its very existence, it is neither 
so convenient nor so profitable as the 
government of men. He holds Eng- 
land to be specially suitable for the go- 
vernment of women, because there the 
governor is more limited and restrained 
by the other members of the constitu- 
tion than in other places ; and this argu- 
ment has kept his book from being alto- 
gether forgotten. It is only in hereditary 
monarchies that he will offer any defence 
of the anomaly. “If rulers were to be 
chosen by lot or suffrage, he would not 
that any women should stand in the 
election, but men only.” The law of 
succession of crowns was a law to him, 
in the same sense as the law of evolu- 
1 Tam indebted for a sight of this book to 
the kindness of Mr. David Laing, the editor 
of Knox’s works, 
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tion is a law to Mr. Herbert Spencer ; 
and the one and the other counsels his 
readers, in a spirit suggestively alike, not 
to kick against the pricks or seek to be 
more wise than He who made them.? 
If God has put a female child into the 
direct line of inheritance, it is God's 
affair. His strength will be perfected 
in her weakness. He makes the Creator 
address the objectors in this not very 
flattering vein :—“I, that could make 
Daniel, a sucking babe, to judge better 
than the wisest lawyers ; a brute beast 
to reprehend the folly of a prophet ; 
and poor fishers to confound the great 
clerks of the world—cannot I make a 
woman to be a good ruler over you?” 
This is the last word of his reasoning. 
Although he was not altogether with- 
out Puritanic leaven, shown particularly 
in what he says of the incomes of 
Bishops, yet it was rather loyalty to the 
old order of things than any generous 
belief in the capacity of women, that 
raised up for them this clerical cham- 
pion. His courtly spirit contrasts sin- 
gularly with the rude, bracing repub- 
licanism of Knox. “Thy knee shall 
bow,” he says, “thy cap shall off, thy 
tongue shall speak reverently of thy 
sovereign.” For himself, his tongue is 
even more than reverent. Nothing can 
stay the issue of his eloquent adulation. 
Again and again, “ the remembrance of 
Elizabeth’s virtues” carries him away ; 
and he has to hark back again to find 
the scent of his argument. He is re- 
pressing his vehement adoration through- 
out, until, when the end comes, and he 
feels his business at an end, he can in- 
dulge himself to his heart’s content in 
indiscriminate laudation of his royal 
mistress, It is humorous to think that 
this illustrious lady, whom he here 
praises, among many other excellences, 
for the simplicity of her attire and the 
“ marvellous meekness of her stomach,” 
threatened him, years after, in no 
very meek terms, for a sermon against 
female vanity in dress, which she held 
as a reflection on herself.’ 


2 * Social Statics,” p. 64, &e. 
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Whatever was wanting here in respect 
for women generally, there was no want 
of respect for the Queen ; and one can- 
not very greatly wonder if these devoted 
servants looked askance, not upon Knox 
only, but on his little flock, as they 
came back to England tainted with 


disloyal doctrine. For them, as for 
him, the occidental star rose somewhat 
red and angry. As for poor Knox, his 
position was the saddest of all. For 
the juncture seemed to him of the 
highest importance ; it was the nick of 
time, the flood-water of opportunity. 
Not only was there an opening for him 
in Scotland, a smouldering brand of 
civil liberty and religious enthusiasm 
which it should be for him to kindle 
into flame with his powerful breath ; 
but he had his eye seemingly on an ob- 
ject of even higher worth. For now, 
when religious sympathy ran so high 
that it could be set against national 
aversion, he wished to begin the fusion 
together of England and Scotland, and 
to begin it at the sore place. If once 
the open wound were closed at the bor- 
der, the work would be half done. 
Ministers placed at Berwick and such 
places might seek their converts equally 
on either side of the march ; old ene- 
mies would sit together to hear the 
gospel of peace, and forget the inherited 
jealousies of many generations in the 
enthusiasm of a common faith ; or—let 
us say better—a common heresy. For 
people are not most conscious of bro- 
therhood when they continue languidly 
together in one creed, but when, with 
some doubt, with some danger per- 
haps, and certainly not without some 
reluctance, they violently break with 
the tradition of the past, and go forth 
from the sanctuary of their fathers to 
worship under the bare heaven. A new 
creed, like a new country, is an un- 
homely place of sojourn ; but it makes 
men lean on one another and join 
hands. It was on this that Knox 
relied to begin the union of the English 
and the Scotch. And he had, perhaps, 
better means of judging than any even 
of his contemporaries. He knew the 
temper of both nations; and already, 
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during his two years’ chaplaincy at Ber- 
wick, he had seen his scheme put to the 
proof. But whether. practicable or not, 
the proposal does him much honour. 
That he should thus have sought to 
make a love-match of it between the 
two peoples, and tried to win their in- 
clination towards a union instead of 
simply transferring them, like so many 
sheep, by a marriage, or testament, or 
private treaty, is thoroughly character- 
istic of what is best in the man. Nor 
was this all. He had, besides, to 
assure himself of English support, secret 
or avowed, for the reformation party 
in Scotland ; a delicate affair, trenching 
upon treason. And so he had plenty 
to say to Cecil, plenty that he did not 
care to “commit to paper neither yet 
to the knowledge of many.” But his 
miserable publication had shut the 
doors of England in his face. Sum- 
moned to Edinburgh by the confederate 
lords, he waited at Dieppe, anxiously 
praying for leave to journey through 
England. The most dispiriting tidings 
reach him. His messengers, coming 
from so obnoxious a quarter, narrowly 
escape imprisonment. His old congre- 
gation‘are coldly received, and even begin 
to look back again to their place of 
exile with regret. ‘My First Blast,” 
he writes ruefully, “has blown from 
me all my friends of England.” And 
then he adds, with a snarl, ‘‘ The Second 
Blast, I fear, shall sound somewhat 
more sharp, except men be more mo- 
derate than I hear they are.”! But the 
threat is empty ; there will never be a 
second blast—he has had enough of 
that trumpet. Nay, he begins to feel 
uneasily that, unless he is to be ren- 
dered useless for the rest of his life, 
unless he is to lose his right arm and 
go about his great work maimed and im- 
potent, he must find some way of making 
his peace with England and the indig- 
nant Queen. The letter just quoted was 
written on the 6th of April, 1559; and 
on the 10th, after he had cooled his 
heels for four days more about the 
streets of Dieppe, he gives in alto- 


1 Knox to Mrs, Locke, 6th April, 1559. 
Works, vi, 14. 
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gether, and writes a letter of capitula- 
tion to Cecil. In this letter, which he 
kept back until the 22nd, still hoping 
that things would come right of them- 
selves, he censures tle great secretary 
for having “ followed the world in the 
way of perdition,” characterizes him as 
“worthy of hell,” and threatens him, if 
he be not found simple, sincere, and 
fervent in the cause of Christ’s gospel, 
that he shall “taste of the same cup 
that politic heads have drunken in 
before him.” This is all, I take it, out 
of respect for the Reformer’s own posi- 
tion ; if he is going to be humiliated, 
let others be humiliated first; like a 
child who will not take his medicine 
until he has made his nurse and his 
mother drink of it before him. “But 
I have, say you, written a treasonable 
book against the regiment and empire 
of women... . The writing of that 
book I will not deny ; but to prove it 
treasonable I think it shall be hard. 
. . . It is hinted that my book shall be 
written against. If so be, sir, I greatly 
doubt they shall rather hurt nor (than) 
mend the matter.” And here come 
the terms of capitulation ; for he does 
not surrender unconditionally, even in 
this sore strait: “And yet if any,” he 
goes on, “think me enemy to the per- 
son, or yet to the regiment, of her whom 
God hath now promoted, they are ut- 
terly deceived in me, for the miraculous 
work of God, comforting His afflicted 
by means of an injirm vessel, I do 
acknowledge, and the power of His 
most potent hand I will obey. More 
plainly to speak, if Queen Llizabeth 
shall confess, that the extraordinary dis- 
pensation of God’s great mercy maketh 
that lawful unto her which both na- 
ture and God's law do deny to all 
women, then shall none in England 
be more willing to maintain her lawful 
authority than I shall be. But if 
(God’s wondrous work set aside) she 
ground (as God forbid) the justness of 
her title upon consuetude, laws, or ordi- 
nances of men, then ”—Then Knox will 
denounce her? Not so; he is more 

1 Knox to Sir William Cecil, 10th April, 
1559. Works, ii. 16, or vi. 15. 
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politic now-a-days—then, he “greatly 
fears” that her ingratitude to God will 
not go long without punishment. 

His letter to Elizabeth, written some 
few months later, was a mere amplifica- 
tion of the sentences quoted above. She 
must base her title entirely upon the 
extraordinary providence of God; but 
if she does this, “if thus, in God’s pre- 
sence, she humbles herself, so will he 
with tongue and pen justify her autho- 
rity, as the Holy Ghost hath justified 
the same in Deborah, that blessed 
mother in Israel.”* And so, you see, 
his consistency is preserved; he is 
merely applying the doctrine of the 
“ First Blast.” The argument goes thus ; 
The regiment of women is, as before 
noted in our work, repugnant to na- 
ture, contumely to God, and a sub- 
version of good order. It has never- 
theless pleased God to raise up, as 
exceptions to this law, first Deborah, 
and afterward Elizabeth Tudor—whose 
regiment we shall proceed to celebrate. 

There is no evidence as to how the 
Reformer’s explanations were received, 
and indeed it is most probable that 
the letter was never shown to Elizabeth 
at all. For it was sent under cover of 
another to Cecil, and as it was not of 
a very courtly conception throughout, 
and was, of all things, what would most 
excite the Queen’s uneasy jealousy about 
her title, it is like enough that the secre- 
tary exercised his discretion (he had 
Knox’s leave in this case, and did not 
always wait for that, it is reputed) to 
put the letter harmlessly away beside 
other valueless or unpresentable State 
Papers. I wonder very much if he did 
the same with another,® written two 
years later, after Mary had come into 
Scotland, in which Knox almost seeks 
to make Elizabeth an accomplice with 
him in the matter of the “ First Blast.” 
The Queen of Scotland is going to have 
that work refuted, he tells her; and 
‘though it were but foolishness in him 
to prescribe unto her Majesty what is 


2 Knox to Queen Elizabeth, July 20th, 
1559. Works, vi. 47, or ii. 26. 


2 Knox to Queen Elizabeth, August 6th, 
Works, vi. 126. 
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to be done,” he would yet remind her 
that Mary is neither so much alarmed 
about her own security, nor so gene- 
rously interested in Elizabeth’s, “that 
she would take such pains, unless her 
crafty counsel in so doing shot at a fur- 
ther mark.” There is something really 
ingenious in this letter; it showed 
Knox in the double capacity of the 
author of the “First Blast” and the faith- 
ful friend of Elizabeth; and he com- 
bines them there so naturally, that one 
would scarcely imagine the two to be 
incongruous. 

Twenty days later he was defending 
his intemperate publication to another 
queen—his own queen, Mary Stuart. 
This was on the first of those three 
interviews which he has preserved for 
us with so much dramatic vigour in 
the picturesque pages of his history. 
After he had avowed the authorship 
in his usual haughty style, Mary asked : 
“You think, then, that I have no just 
authority?” The question was evaded. 
‘Please your Majesty,” he answered, 
“that learned men in all ages have had 
their judgments free, and most com- 
monly disagreeing from the common 
judgment of the world ; such also have 
they published by pen and tongue ; and 
yet notwithstanding they themselves 
have lived in the common society with 
others, and have borne patiently with 
the errors and imperfections which they 
could not amend.” Thus did “ Plato 
the philosopher:” thus will do John 
Knox. “I have communicated my 
judgment to the world: if the realm 
finds no inconvenience from the regi- 
ment of a woman, that which they 
approve, shall I not further disallow 
than within my own breast; but shall 
be as well content to live under your 
Grace, as Paul was to live under Nero. 
And my hope is, that so long as ye 
defile not your hands with the blood 
of the saints of God, neither I nor my 
book shall hurt either you or your 
authority.” All this is admirable in 
wisdom and moderation, and, except 
that he might have hit upon a com- 
parison less offensive than that with 
Paul and Nero, hardly to be bettered. 


Having said thus much, he feels he 
need say no more; and so, when he is 
further pressed, he closes that part of 
the discussion with an astonishing sally. 
If he has been content to let this matter 
sleep, he would recommend her Grace to 
follow his example with thankfulness 
of heart; it is grimly to be understood 
which of them has most to fear if the 
question should be reawakened. So 
the talk wandered to other subjects. 
Only, when the Queen was summoned 
at last to dinner (‘‘for it was after- 
noon”) Knox made his salutation in 
this form of words: “I pray God, 
Madam, that you may be as much 
blessed within the Commonwealth of 
Scotland, if it be the pleasure of God, 
as ever Deborah was in the Common- 
wealth of Israel.”! Deborah again, 
But he was not yet done with the 
echoes of his own “ First Blast.” In 
1571, when he was already near his 
end, the old controversy was taken up 
in one of a series of anonymous libels 
against the Reformer affixed, Sunday 
after Sunday, to the church door. The 
dilemma was fairly enough stated. 
Either his doctrine is false, in which 
case he is a “false doctor” and sedi- 
tious ; or, if it be true, why does he 
“avow and approve the contrare, I 
mean that regiment in the Queen of 
England’s person; which he avoweth 
and approveth, not only praying for 
the maintenance of her estate, but also 
procuring her aid and support against 
his own native country?” Knox an- 
swered the libel, as his wont was, next 
Sunday, from the pulpit. He justified 
the “ First Blast” with all the old arro- 
gance ; there is no drawing back there. 
The regiment of women is repugnant to 
nature, contumely to God, and a subver- 
sion of good order, as before. When 
he prays for the maintenance of Eliza- 
beth’s estate, he is only following the 
example of those prophets of God who 
warned and comforted the wicked kings 
of Israel ; or of Jeremiah, who bade the 
Jews pray for the prosperity of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. As for the Queen’s aid, 
there is no harm in that: quia (these 
1 Knox's Works, ii. 278—280. 
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are his own words) guia omnia munda 
mundis ; because, to the pure, all things 
are pure. One thing,in conclusion, he 
“may not pretermit ;” to give the liein 
the throat to his accuser, where he 
charges him with seeking support 
against his native country. “What I 
have been to my country,” said the old 
Reformer, “ What I have been to my 
country, albeit this unthankful age will 
not know, yet the ages to come will be 
compelled to bear witness to the truth. 
And thus I cease, requiring of all men 
that have anything to oppone against me, 
that he may (they may) do it so plainly, 
as that I may make myself and all my 
doings manifest to the world. For to 
me it seemeth a thing unreasonable, that, 
in this my decrepit age, I shall be com- 
pelled to fight against shadows, and 
howlets that dare not abide the light.” ! 

Now, in this, which may be called 
his Last Blast, there is as sharp speak- 
ing as any in the “First Blast” itself. 
He is of the same opinion to the end, 
you see, although he has been obliged 
to cloak and garble that opinion for 
political ends. He has been tacking 
indeed, and he has indeed been seek- 
ing the favour of a queen; but what 
man ever sought a queen’s favour with 
a more virtuous purpose, or with as 
little courtly policy? The question 
of consistency is delicate, and must be 
made plain. Knox never changed his 
opinion about female rule, but lived to re- 
gret that he had published that opinion. 
Doubtless he had many thoughts so far 
out of the range of public sympathy, 
that he could only keep them to himself, 
and, in his own words, bear patiently 
with the errors and imperfections that he 
could notamend. For example, I make 
no doubt myself that, in his own heart, 
he did hold the shocking dogma attri- 
buted to him by more than one calum- 
niator ; and that, had the time been ripe, 
had there been aught to gain by it, in- 
stead of all to lose, he would have been 
the first to assert that Scotland was 
elective instead of hereditary—“ elective 

1 Calderwood’s ‘History of the Kirk of 


Scotland,” edition of the Wodrow Society, iii. 
51—54, 
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as in the days of paganism,” as one 
Thevet says in holy horror.! And yet, 
because the time was not ripe, I find no 
hint of such an idea in his {collected 
works. Now, the regiment of women 
was another matter that he should have 
kept to himself; right or wrong, his 
opinion did not fit the moment — 
right or wrong, as Aylmer puts it, “the 
Blast was blown out of season.” And 
this it was that he began to perceive 
after the accession of Elizabeth ; not 
that he had been wrong, and that female 
rule was a good thing, for he had said 
from the first that “ the felicity of some 
women in their empires” could not 
change the law of God and the nature 


of created things ; not this, but that the ° 


regiment of women was one of those im- 
perfections of society, which must be 
borne with because yet they cannot be 
remedied. The thing had seemed so 
obvious to him, in his sense of unspeak- 
able masculine superiority and his fine 
contempt for what is only sanctioned by 
antiquity and common consent, he had 
imagined that, at the first hint, men 
would arise and shake off the debasing 
tyranny. He found himself wrong, and 
he showed that he could be moderate 
in his own fashion, and understood 
the spirit of true compromise. He 
came round to Calvin’s position, in 
fact, but by a different way. And 
it derogates nothing from the merit 
of this wise attitude that it was the 
consequence of a change of interest. We 
are all taught by interest ; and if the 
interest be not merely selfish, there is 
no wiser preceptor under heaven, and 
perhaps no sterner. 

Such is the history of John Knox’s 
connection with the controversy about 
female rule. In itself, this is obviously 
an incomplete study ; not fully to be 
understood, without a knowledge of his 
private relations with the other sex, and 
what he thought of their position im 
domestic life. This shall be dealt with 
in another paper. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


1 Bayle’s Historical Dictionary, art. Knox, 
remark G, 
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Amone the topics to which I paid 
more particular attention in India were 
native education, missions, the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, the 
bearing of the native rich and poor to- 
wards each other, and the peculiarities 
and contrasts of new and old trades. 
I purpose to begin with the last, and to 
illustrate it as far as I can by what one 
meets, first during the “run” from 
Calcutta to the Sandheads, next in 
Madras and Ceylon, and finally on the 
subsequent voyage to England, by the 
Suez Canal. Obviously, a return home 
by this way is much more favourable 
to a revision of notes than the overland 
route, with its many changes, and 
its endless variety both of life and 
scenery—the sixty hours’ journey 
from Calcutta to Bombay, the embark- 
ation, the landing at Suez, the night 
journey over the desert, the re-embark- 
ation at Alexandria, the landing at 
Brindisi, Venice or Marseilles, with the 
rapid succession of scenes altogether 
dissimilar to those of the far East. 
As an “experience”’ few persons going to 
or returning from India would care to 
miss the overland route, rendered so 
delightful by the arrangements of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company ; 
but in the weariness which I suppose 
falls upon all men at the end of a 
sojourn under an Eastern sun, there is 
a wonderful sense of relief in finding 
your luggage in a cabin from whence it 
need not be removed before reaching 
the Thames, and your vessel dropping 
quietly down in the evening from the 
jetty at Calcutta, to Garden Reach, 
where you will anchor for the night, 
opposite to the palaces and the illumin- 
ated grounds of the ex-king of Oude, 
all turmoil ended and a night at last 
secured of absolute quietness, for 
thought or for dream. 

By day-dawn the pilot is astir, and 
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you steam down, between two low-lying 
shores, a distance of 120 miles, to the 
pilot brigs, at the Sandheads, where 
you are fairly out to sea. There is little 
of scenery, unless you find food for 
thought in the fact that you are skirting 
the vast rice-fields and the vaster jungle 
of the Sunderbunds, where in spite of the 
deadly rifle the Bengal tiger still rules as 
king. If, however, you chance to have 
a captain at once observant of natural 
phenomena and of the ever-changing 
phases of trade, as well as a good sailor, 
you may learn much on the Hooghly 
even of the inner life of India. We had 
such a man in Captain Cosens, of the 
Wilson line of steamers, and in addition 
had two “ branch ” pilots (that is, pilots 
of the highest grade, seldom reached 
under twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice), and these gentlemen, when we 
anchored for a long night, half way down 
the river, at Culpee, enabled me to verify 
and correct much that I had observed 
and noted far up the Ganges. The head- 
quarters of the pilot service is at the 
Sandheads, where two brigs with a 
reserve of about twenty pilots are 
always kept, unless driven away by 
extreme stress of weather, as they were 
in last year’s cyclone. Another brig is 
always on furlough. The Hooghly 
pilot—the real covenanted pilot, with 
his brass buttons, laced cap, and, in 
cases notable in tradition, lavender 
kid gloves—is well worth a few words, 
especially since the race, as it once was, 
is fast coming to an end. Under the 
East India Company’s rule the pilot 
service could not be entered at all with- 
out great influence; but once entered, 
the pilot had a position from which 
only misconduct could remove him, re- 
ceiving excellent pay while on duty, 
and a substantial pension at the right 
time. Men of education too they often 
were, and are, sometimes speaking several 
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languages, and always men of character. 
When in old times a pilot boarded an 
East-Indiaman of the first order, after a 
Cape voyage, and took for a time the place 
of the Commander, on a treacherous 
river, with shifting sandbanks at every 
turn, he was a man of whom other men 
stood in awe. His word was law. 
His dignity was beyond mortal reach. 
Nothing was commoner than for the 
captain of the outer brig to order a 
vessel out to sea for the night after a 
long voyage, and as a rule he was 
obeyed, though, now and then of later 
years, the fiat has been disregarded. 
“One such order,” Capt. Cosens said, 
“was given to me after a Cape voyage, 
in a nasty sea. I answered it by 
running my vessel alongside the pilot 
brig; and I had my pilot, though with 
the compliment that the captain said, I 
was mad, and ought to have known 
that I could not leave till two in the 
morning. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘I have 
secured you.’” This looked as if the 
time had nearly come to write the story 
of “the last of the old covenanted 
pilots.” Yet it is questionable whether 
steam and the ever-increasing size of 
vessels now engaged in the trade have 
not added to the perils of a river on one 
of whose sandbanks, called by the 
natives the Jal Maré, (meaning, I be- 
lieve, “lashing of the waters,” and cor- 
rupted by us, with our rare faculty in 
such matters, to “James and Mary,” ) 
a vessel of 1,600 tons has been known 
to heel over and never more be seen, 
Now, there are fine steamers, costing, say 
70,0002, and carrying 3,500 tons, steer- 
el by hand, although steered ’midships, 
and, of course, with great difficulty and 
danger, when steering by machinery is 
almost a guarantee for safety. It is 
curious how shipowners can practically 
overlook such facts, or why they are silent 
as to the fact that Calcutta has no dry 
dock in which a vessel with a keel 
longer than 355 feet can be repaired, 
although there are longer vessels in 
regular trade to the river. In charge 
of a fine steamer, steered by hand, the 
pilot requires all his skill and care on 
the Hooghly. The two to whom I am 
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referring told us many stories, some of 
recent date, and some of a time long 
ago, of cyclones, of the rise of new com- 
panies, new trades, and individual mer- 
chants and traders—of what Calcutta 
was then and what it is now, com- 
mercially. A few of these remarks I 
shall use freely in this article. 

While we were leaving the jetty the 
new bridge over the Hooghly was being 
formally opened, but without ceremony 
of any kind, although, apart from the 
drainage and water-works of the city, 
nothing more important has transpired 
in Calcutta in modern times. It was 
in some respects a social revolution. 
The bridge was at once crowded with 
vehicles and foot passengers, and lined 
with wondering sight-seers. Asa con- 
necting link between the Capital and a 
great part of the Presidency, and the 
North-West its importance must be 
incalculable. A little farther down 
we came to a number of the famous 
“famine steam-boats,” which, after 
costing ever-so-much more money than 
they could have been built for in India, 
and having fully shown on the Ganges 
their admirable quality for going, either 
stem or stern foremost, so long as 
it was with the stream, are, or were, 
laid up, a companion picture to the 
Crimean gun-boats, only not, as far as 
I know, a monument, like them, of 
dishonest work. The error here seems 
to have consisted chiefly in a miscalcu- 
lation of the difference between English 
and Indian fuel, and a forgetfulness 
of the important influence of natural 
heat. At all events, though, when the 
Ganges was at the flood, and the grain 
was needed at Tirhoot, the boats were 
noted chiefly for their tendency in the 
direction of the Sandheads. When 
fairly under way, we were passed by 
a dashing little steamer, the representa- 
tive of an interesting fact. Some years 
ago an old passenger steamer was pur- 
chased in Scotland and sent out to the 
Hooghly as a tug-boat, for which she 
was found unsuitable, and bade fair to 
represent a loss. The captain chanced, 


however, to be a man of enterprize, and 
he determined upon an attempt to open 























up a new trade. Travellers from the 
coast, in the main poor men, with a few 
wares for sale, made the journey to 
Calcutta in about sixteen days, if they 
made it at all, passing through a country 
infested with dacoits and wild beasts, 
and at best a fever bed. Why not 
induce these people to come by the 
river and by steam? The trial was made 
and succeeded; the trade increased ; 
to passengers were added cargoes of 
rice, hides, horns, &c., from Cham- 
balla ; the old tug-steamer grew into an 
imposing line of vessels; in time a 
native line arose as a competitor; and 
now from that stray purchase has grown 
a great and valuable trade. The rise of 
the British India Steam Company is still 
more remarkable. Begun by a compara- 
tively poor man, in what is called a very 
“small way,” it has now about forty 
fine vessels afloat, and its flag is found, 
as its name is respected, everywhere in 
the East. At first, I believe, the struggle 
was hard; the success is splendid. 
Thirty miles from Calcutta we met a 
steamer from England, with a curi- 
ous cargo; she was freighted with per- 
formers and barmaids for a new theatre 
lately opened in Calcutta, and having a 
few spare berths, had made up the com- 
plement with clergy or ministers of some 
sort. Wickedly forgetting that there 
might be some good people there, our 
captain signalled the others,—with 
especial reference, I fear, to the ladies 
of the company,—“ Arrangements com- 
pleted ; first performance on Saturday 
night.” But we had no reply. The cap- 
tain said the river was dangerous at that 
part, and that the signal had not been 
noticed ; but when we learned at Madras 
what a mixture there was on board, 1 
think he came to confess that the clerical 
party, probably, was in the ascendant 
for the day, and that the name of 
“ performance” was tabooed. 

The native trade of Calcutta and of 
its main arteries—the Ganges, the Bra- 
mapootra, and others—is marvellous 
almost beyond conception. I have stood 
for hours from midnight by the side of 
the Ganges, some miles from Calcutta, 
and counted hundreds of boats passing 
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in an hour, the oars splashing to the 
leaden melancholy of that strange song 
which assists to make an Indian river 
so dismal in the rains. By day and by 
night that song and splash never cease. 
I had afterwards several opportunities 
of seeing the same trade far up the 
Ganges, and in one case, by the courtesy 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Richard Temple, had the advantage 
of hearing the boats hailed one by one, 
and questions put as to cargoes, length 
of voyage, ownership, and so on. 
The scope of the replies seemed to 
take in nearly all India. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was himself astounded 
at the vastness and variety of the 
trade, although he had been organi- 
zing, with great energy, convoys of 
grain of such magnitude, and under 
circumstances so difficult, as almost to 
defy description; certainly, at all events, 
the full fact never has been over- 
stated by anyone, nor more than bare 
justice done to the great efforts made. 
We found at that time from fifty to sixty 
native vessels at the mouth of the Gun- 
duck river, and two hundred more in a 
steam run of thirteen miles on another 
affluent of the Ganges. A hundred and 
five more, mostly from Benares and 
Mirzapore, and in many cases from forty 
to fifty tons burthen, were anchored at 
a small place called Khagaria, which 
would have been the centre of opera- 
tions if the Bengal Famine had con- 
tinued another year. Some were laden 
with rice, some with fodder, some 
with salt, linseed, wheat, gunny-bags, 
cotton, oat-straw, oil-seeds, tobacco, hard- 
ware, sugar, and soon. The astonish- 
ment with which one views the num- 
ber of these boats on the sacred 
river itself is increased when one runs 
for hours up the small nullahs, or creeks, 
and still finds no limit to the wonderful 
industries which are never more mark- 
edly seen than in course of transit by the 
river. On the banks of the river, or 
rivulets, you see tobacco plantations, 
mostly native ; indigo plantations, mostly 
European ; a landscape at places beau- 
tiful and green as an English park, 
at others bearing marks of the devasta- 
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tion of the floods, or the caprice of the 
stream, which often in a day removes 
the landmarks of centuries. Everywhere 
you see that you are not among an idle 
but an industrious and wealth-producing 
people. How little we know of all this. 

When Sir George Campbell, with his 
restless activity, went to the eastern part 
of his Presidency, and later, when Sir 
Richard Temple, with his still greater 
physical energy, visited the districts bor- 
dering on the Ganges, and the Brama- 
pootra, and districts away inland from 
Darjeeling and elsewhere, in every di- 
rection, the visits were in many respects 
like explorations of new lands, and 
abounded with like difficulties. What 
notes are compared, what messages con- 
veyed by the boatmen, Omniscience alone 
can tell, All manner of articles of com- 
merce, and, it may be added, all manner 
of thoughts, rumours, predictions, wak- 
ing-dreams, undoubtedly converge in 
places like Patna, Moorshedabad, and 
especially Calcutta. From all the Gan- 
getic centres of population on the one 
hand, from Backergunge, Burrisaul, 
Akyab, Dacca, the impulses and pro- 
phecies, as well as productions and in- 
dustries of different races and creeds 
are borne to the Hooghly and carried to 
the bazaar. Yet when the strangely 
prescient bazaar-rumours baffle us, we 
fall back upon a species of almost Hindoo 
fatalism, and ascribe the marvel to the 
same jugglery that makes a tree grow 
up before you from the hard ground, or 
a serpent come to life from a brass 
coin in your hand. In much that we 
speak of as incomprehensible, there is 
merely a development of the life and 
the industries, ages old, of very re- 
markable races. 

A question, put a few weeks ago by 
Lord Shaftesbury to the Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to the 
manufacture of jute and cotton in the 
Bombay and Bengal Presidencies, eli- 
cited some suggestive figures, mostly 
from the official returns. Of the two 
manufactures Lord Shaftesbury said :— 


_“There are in the Bombay Presidency 
eighteen ge and weaving factories, 
which employ 405,000 spindles, 4,500 power 


looms, and 10,000 hands, turning out daily 
100,000lbs. of yarn ; and two factories in the 
Ben, Presidency. In Bombay and the 
neighbourhood there are sixteen mills, in 
seven of which the premises are being en- 
larged, and eleven new mills are in course of 
erection ; 2,533 children are employed, of 
whom only 475 are above twelve years of 

e, and some ars: not more than five years 
old ; 2,206 wome.: are employed. The hours 
of work are sixteen per day. All the mills, 
except two—the Bombay Spinning Company’s 
mill and the Alliance mill—are open on Sun- 
days ; the hands have, however, two Sundays 
per month as holidays.” 


Lord Salisbury said :— 


“There are 600,000 cotton spindles in the 
Presidency of Bombay, and at least half a 
million more approaching completion. They 
produce 1,200,000 bales, and do not make 
up more than 78,000, so that the balance of 
this cotton is brought over the sea to Man- 
chester. I am afraid, however, that my noble 
friend is too sanguine when he says that the 
natives are with us on this question. There 
may be some persons who see the thing in the 
light in which, we see it; but generally this 
proposal to limit the hours of factory labour 
is looked upon as a greut conspiracy for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of Man- 
chester manufacturers,” 


Whatever may be the fact with re- 
spect to cotton, I know that some of 
the jute factories do not work on Sun- 
day ; though it would be difficult to say 
why the day should be kept in any other 
sense than as “a holiday” where there 
is no religious obligation on tle people. 
Naturally, the natives are not “ with us” 
for keeping Sunday ; nor is it reason- 
able to expect otherwise. I think too 
the Secretary of State for India is quite 
wrong in his belief that Lord Shaftes- 
bury is the right man to deal with the 
question. There are other powerful 
motives in the world than that of self- 
interest ; and Lord Shaftesbury is noted 
—honourably noted, but that does not 
alter the question —for identification 
with principles upon which days of rest 
cannot without tyranny be regulated in 
India. There has been the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in inducing the people to 
give up their own festivals; and the 
victory, where won at all, has been 
won hardly. This ought to be con- 
sidered, and allowance made for men 
who, I say most advisedly, are 
























effecting in India social changes of 
a most important kind. With respect 
to the age of workers also, the rule of 
cold countries cannot be admitted as 
binding where human life—all life, in 
fact—comes so much sooner to maturity. 
I have seen a little Mahomedan boy, 
unacquainted with our language, learn 
to set up type in English in less time 
than an English boy would require to 
learn how to handle and distinguish the 
letters. And so in manufacture. I have 
visited several of the jute mills. One I 
knew well, and saw frequently, in all 
its methods of working. Certainly an 
Indian factory is not so pleasant to look 
upon as a Manchester or Leeds mill, or 
as a jute factory in Dundee. The 
women workers are not clad in uniform 
corresponding to the red and blue jackets 
of the army clothing stores in England ; 
nor do either male or female workers, 
young or old, present anything in their 
appearance to convey a sense of neatness 
or of order. The work seems altogether 
rough, the manual labour confused, the 
whole affair a jumble of things out of 
place, with strangely discordant sounds ; 
yet not only is the end answered, but 
it is cleverly answered. The little boys 
who take the bobbins from the spindles 
do so with a rapidity which I think is 
not equalled generally in England. The 
phrase which sensible English farmers 
apply to food is applicable in another 
sense to Bengal—the talk which must 
always exist where there are Bengalees, 
“ never stops work.” Menand women, 
boys and girls, alike are bent upon what 
is before them, and they do it both 
expeditiously and well. Assuredly the 
hours of labour ought to be restricted, 
as also ought the age of the children 
employed ; but the greatest care should 
be taken that the interference is not 
vexatious. In any other case we shall, 
in attempting to do good, really do in- 
finite harm. Give the manufacture of 
jute in India anything like fair play and 
Dundee will have to look sharply to its 
trade. The Indian manufacturer, with 
labour at a low rate, and a hundred 
other advantages, will beat us in the 
end; and we ought to rejoice in his 
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victory. Already the trade, which only 
the other day rose from such small be- 
ginnings, is both vastand important, and 
we shall soon have native India in the 
field in strength, competing with us on 
our own ground, in return for our having 
beaten down, also in competition, all the 
ancient trades of India) Would Lord 
Shaftesbury compel the native manu- 
facturer, who will close his works volun- 
tarily for the Doorga Poojah and Jug- 
gernaut festivals, to keep Sunday also ? 
It would be grossly unjust to take any 
such course. Then where is the line 
to be drawn? The native hand-loom 
weaver works as he pleases, and has 
done so for ages. The power-loom 
weavers will chafe against any more 
exact laws; and we shall be bound, 
in spite of ourselves, to show a purely 
social object, not a religious one, in any 
legislation on the subject. The work- 
ers are already extraordinarily inde- 
pendent. I have known instances of 
a whole body of boys walking out of a 
Bengal mill, and stopping work for 
days, on account of some injury to one 
of them, or to keep some holiday that 
was not allowed. Often in such a case 
the manager is powerless. He must 
patiently wait till they come back, and 
then the wisest course is to ask no 
questions and find no fault. Such is 
Indian work. 

About the third day after leaving the 
Sandheads you may be expected, under 
favourable circumstances, to reach Ma- 
dras. What a change of scene you find 
here. The Bengalee boatman, refrac- 
tory in his own way, is gentle compared 
with the Madrassee, who has all the 
appearance of a veritable savage, and 
who seems in all his savage glory when 
he is conveying you through the foaming 
surf to or from shore. A strong, wild, 
daring fellow; a splendid boatman, 
speaking English as a Bengalee boat- 
man never speaks it; in the majority 
of cases too calling himself a Catholic, 
and frequently and spontaneously pay- 
ing for the support of his priest and the 
ordinances of his faith, but apparently 
as great a rogue as his brethren at Bom- 
bay and Calcutta ; and what is worse, 
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the marine authorities seem to play into 
his hands. Certainly in one case of 
appeal that I saw made to them they 
were silent, and walked away. In this 
respect at least I thought the public 
spirit of Madras wanting. As far back 
as 1687 Dr. Cornish tells us these men 
were a source of great anxiety to Madras, 
and the Council resolved to buy 
“forty young sound slaves for the 
Right Honourable Company, and dis- 
pose of them to the several Mussulaes.” 

Madras gives one the idea of a settled 
community in a sense in which no other 
part of India does so, although the rest 
of India, in some sort of unaccountable 
caprice, has long termed it the be- 
nighted presidency. The English resi- 
dents talk of public affairs, not as 
strangers and pilgrims, but as belong- 
ing to Madras. They are more homely 
than Anglo-Indians in Calcutta or Bom- 
bay. Yet their club is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the finest in India. Its sleeping 
accommodation, news-room, library, ordi- 
nary baths, swimming-baths, billiard- 
rooms, and all that the billiard-rooms re- 
present, form a little town, and there 
could be no better test of the spirit of the 
place than the fact that rooms are pro- 
vided in the club for the convenience 
and comfort of ladies. Rarely would 
you hear in an English drawing-room in 
Calcutta such topics of conversation as 
the creation of a harbour, the tendencies 
of trade, or the necessity of drainage. 
In Madras you can hardly escape such 
subjects, go where you may, and they 
are discussed with a zest and enthusi- 
asm which is refreshing. Merchants 
and others talk of their projected har- 
bour as men talk of such prospects in 
England, not as men who are there 
merely to amass money and return 
home. They have procured an estimate 
and find that a harbour can be made for 
a certain sum, the interest on which they 
propose to raise by a tonnage duty ; alto- 
gether an instance of “self-help.” They 
remind you with great earnestness that 
there is no harbour on the east coast 
from Comorin to Calcutta, or on the 
west coast from Comorin to Cochin, 
where there is a natural one. The 


main argument, however, restson the 
east coast, the highway for such im- 
mense trades, They tell you, too, that 
Madras supplies the capital for nearly 
all commercial transactions from the 
Cape to Ganjam (half way to Calcutta), 
and on the other coast as far as 
Mangalore. In fact they have branch 
banks all along the coast. Give thema 
harbour they say, and Madras must of 
necessity concentrate in itself the main 
part of the southern trade. Already 
the centre of the telegraphic system, 
why should it not also be the cen- 
tre of the China and Australian postal 
system? The “mails carried to Bom- 
bay in twenty-four hours would defy 
competition,” &e. At Ceylon one hears 
a slightly different story—there, of course, 
public opinion has a different centre for 
the great commerce of the far East ; 
but nothing can very easily turn the 
chief argument of Madras, and nothing 
certainly can excel the public spirit 
manifested. Madras boasts also that its 
missionary societies are the most active 
and powerful in India, and that they 
have secured the sympathies of the 
people more effectually than elsewhere— 
not by any means an idle boast. Then 
there are in the Presidency 21,000 
Eurasians, and several thousands in 
the city alone, the connecting link 
of two races, spreading the Eng- 
lish language and English habits far 
and wide, The first Prince of Trevan- 
drum (a pupil, I believe, of Sir Madhava 
Rao) not only speaks and writes English 
well, but lectures on practical sensible 
subjects, and upholds on all occasions 
the right government of the people as 
the first duty of rulers. An altogether 
active and public-spirited prince, too 
little known in England, but esteemed 
wherever he is known ; and Madras has 
good reason to take some credit to itself 
for his acquirements, for the clearness 
and maturity of his thought, and the 
spirit manifested in his public action 
in the limited sphere for action left to an 
Indian prince. 

Of the efforts to secure a harbour one 
can only say that they ought to have 
the sympathy and countenance of the 
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Indian Government, and of, at least, 
the English merchants. There is not, I 
suppose, in all the world a more exposed 
coast. Of harbour there is not a ves- 
tige ; vessels at anchor are exposed to 
every wind that blows. There is no 
creek even into which a vessel could 
run in acyclone orastorm. Is it not 
humiliating to think that our oldest pos- 
session in India sees, year by year, trade 
driven away to other parts for want of 
a shelter which could be so easily pro- 
vided? Is it not still more surprising 
that English merchants, whose vessels 
several times in a generation have been 
strewn in such fearful numbers and such 
terrific wrecks on this hopeless shore, 
should rest satisfied till they had 
secured what no humane or even politic 
government would refuse to sanction 
and aid if once the question were fairly 
pushed home. In the case that came 


under my own observation, if the sea 
had been ever so little rougher we could 
not have taken in a ton of cargo, or even 
have landed on the shore. Whether 
there should be a close harbour, as 


some wish, or a mere breakwater, as 
others suggest, is a question of engineer- 
ing. The close-harbour people are 
met by the objection that the many 
and rapid currents on the coast would 
soon silt the harbour up, as Port Said cer- 
tainly is being silted up both inside and 
outside, and theengineer(Mr. Parkes,who 
made the Kurrachee harbour) proposes 
two piers at right angles from the shore, 
with a breakwater in front. This would 
cost halfamillion of money. Chiefly, how- 
ever, there is the creation of some defence, 
and it would be to the glory of Lord 
Salisbury’s rule if he saw the work set 
spiritedly on foot. He, ifany one, could 
direct the “colonial” spirit into an im- 
perial aim, and set his foot onall sem- 
blance of jobbery. 

Madras is also onits own part vigor- 
ously pushing on its railway system, and 
carrying out its ideas of drainage, with 
a laudable sense of what is needed for 
health and comfort. Its English town 
is laid out in inclosures, skirted by 
hedgerows, which remind one of Kent. 
The green is of the greenest. The ex- 
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perimental and model farms are pushed 
on with cheerful liberality. Instructions 
in farming, as to the use of tools, seeds, 
&c., are placed within the reach of every 
native agriculturist, as, indeed, they 
are thoughout India. An English lady 
takes charge of a Nellore cow, and in 
about four months, by careful feeding, 
its weight is increased by 143 pounds, 
and its yield of milk doubled, a result 
of which to be proud. Hindoo pre- 
judice, it is true, stands in the way of 
cow-killing, as Mahomedan prejudice 
stands in the way of pig-eating, but 
“Mutton Clubs” (an institution) clash 
with no prejudice, and fowls you may 
eat all India through. Madras is great 
in fowls. Its Bramapootras and 
Dorkings, and methods of hatching, 
would delight a fowl-fancier. It is ex- 
perimenting with Paddy, Tapioca (sug- 
gested as acrop by the First Prince of 
Trevandrum) Areca nuts, Prairie grass, 
Chinese sugar-cane, all manner of 
manures, ploughs, and all else belonging 
to agriculture. The superintendent of 
these operations, Mr. Robertson, tells 
with pride of one great improvement 
made in a “combined plough” by a 
native blacksmith, who received £5 
tor his ingenuity. Akbar would probably 
have made him a grandee, and would 
certainly have made him a notable and 
wealthy man. I wish I had space to 
append some notes from Dr. Cornish’s 
census report, but I must be content 
with a few bare figures. “In the whole 
Presidency there are about 11,610,000 
persons who speak the Telugu language ; 
Tamil, 14,715,000 ; Canarese, 1,699,000; 
Malayalum, 2,324,000; Tulu, 29,400 ; 
Ooriya and Hill languages, 640,000. 
Of the whole population 28,863,978 
are Hindoos, 1,857,857 Mahomedans, 
490,299 Native Christians, 14,505 
Europeans, 26,374 East Indians or 
Eurasians, 21,254 Jains, and 6,910 are 
undistinguished as to their nationality 
or religion.” The Mahomedans are in 
large numbers wherever they preceded 
us in administration, chiefly on the 
seaboard. The native Christians are 
a compact body, and, as I have said, 
to a considerable extent, Roman 
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Catholics. The Eurasians here as 
elsewhere are certainly not increasing, 
a most painful fact when probed below 
the surface of common life. I shall re- 
fer to this and to Missions in Madras in 
my concluding paper. 

Of cooly emigrants Madras sends 
every year from 70,000 to 100,000 to 
Ceylon, and about three-fourths of that 
number return yearly to India. The 
engagements are not for long terms, as 
in the case of those for the West 
Indies. I paid close attention to the 
latter, as I found them in the places 
where the coolies are enlisted, and in 
Calcutta, where I visited two of the 
more notable depots—those of Trini- 
dad and Jamaica—and I came to the 
conclusion that hardly anything more 
important of a civilizing character exists 
in India. It is something to induce 
a Hindoo to cross the sea; it is a 
marvel when you induce a Brahmin 
to do so; the emigration agents have 
done both. I saw Brahmins both go- 
ing and returning. To what extent the 
out-going and returning classes differ I 


scarcely know how to describe to the 
general reader. But a few facts will show 
much. First, the intending emigrants 
cannot leave their native districts with- 
out clear proof that their enlistment is 
voluntary. Of course this has in some 
cases been evaded, but the rule holds 


good. Next they are examined by a 
government officer; their food and 
blankets and much besides are regulated 
by law. The examination of the vessel 
and the law against overcrowding enters 
into most minute particulars, On land- 
ing in the colony they are met by like 
laws, and in short the cooly finds that 
in a few months he has grown into 
a man, his earnings accumulating with 
wonderful provisions for their security, 
and there is for everyone a fair pros- 
pect of a return home comfortably pro- 
vided for. I had full particulars of a 
case in which a body of coolies in Trinidad 
actually subscribed to present their em- 
ployer with a horse, because, having 
put the question to him why he walked 
instead of riding, he had replied that 
he “couldn’t afford” the latter. Well, 
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they replied, they could, and they 
bought the horse and fedit. I could 
give a score of instances of poor men 
becoming wealthy, and several well 
attested cases came to me of men who 
had from the ordinary cooly grade risen 
to be great landowners or flourishing 
store-keepers, with stores in different 
parts of the islands. Of course, there is 
the dark side too. There are aimless, 
objectless people, as there are in Eng- 
land. Fevers break out, a cooly with 
small-pox escapes medical scrutiny and 
infects a ship, a constitution built up on 
rice gives way before the voyage is half 
over. Then, among so many employers 
there must be bad grasping men. Any- 
one who expected cooly emigration 
apart from these evils could hardly 
know much of human nature. Let the 
evils be rigorously watched, but do not 
let us in any fit of philanthropy stop this 
wholesome trade. It is said—influ- 
ential officials have said—that India 
has not sufficient labour for its own 
needs. Then let India command the 
labour by increased inducements to 
industry, and in that only natural way 
stop the emigration. In any other case 
let us hope the emigration will con- 
tinue. It makes the men really men, 
and the women really women, possessors 
of property independent even of their 
husbands, and induces content by sup- 
plying motives for living and working. 
From Madras to Ceylon is a change 
in more than the mere distance might 
suggest; the transition is one from 
the vast machinery of a government 
of great magnitude to one characterized 
by peculiarities to which India presents 
no counterpart. The present governor, 
Mr. Gregory, of Galway steam-packet 
fame, is king in his domain, and cer- 
tainly at the offset was popular. The 
Kandyan chiefs, some time ago, in 
their Eastern manner, sang in an ad- 
dress of “his innumerable virtues,” 
and described him as “one who takes 
with the tip of his finger and dis- 
plays the door of water out of the 
vast ocean; .... who has showered 
great pleasure upon all his subjects, as 
the sun illuminating the whole universe 
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opens the fields of lotuses, and sheds 
brightness in all directions.” Would this 
be in any way new to Galway ? or is it 
what Galway knew long before Mr. Gre- 
gory went to the East? The coast of Cey- 
lon, like that of Madras, is exposed and 
stormy, and you enter the dominion of 
this governor of innumerable virtues in 
the peculiar boat known by name all the 
world over as the catamaran, or by the 
outrigger canoe, a hollow tree, with long 
spars extended on both sides and rest- 
ing horizontally on the water. When the 
sea is a little rough a man sits at the end 
of each spar ; when it becomes rougher 
there are two men in place of the one ; 
when it becomes rougher still, there are 
three ; and according to the number re- 
quired it isa ‘‘one man,” “two men,” 
or “three men gale,” or storm. In 
Ceylon, the coffee-planter’s interest is 
foremost in importance. The conversa- 
tion turns on coffee ; it is the first word 
one hears, and the last. Some Dutch con- 
clave at Rotterdam or somewhere is keep- 
ing down prices, you are told, and English 
planters will certainly be ruined, unless 
light railways to the plantations can be 
had, anda harbour. Indeed, there are 
facts which do seem to warrant anxiety. 
The planter’s life is in itself far from 
what some people suppose when the 
scene is painted from a distance. Rising 
at five in the morning, mustering coolies 
and setting them to work, then riding 
over the plantation till nightfall, his 
food often carried by runners some miles 
in advance, and sometimes missing the 
mark, are features of life not quite 
romantic, even though the scenery may 
be of the most inviting character, and 
the prospects of the season good. Apart 
from the purchase of land, now ranging 
from 8/. to 12/. an acre, the cost of 
clearing and “filling in” the grouad, 
building a house, and planting a nursery 
for a plantation of 100 acres, was, in a 
case with respect to which I had the 
figures, at least 900/. After that there 
is the daily routine to which I have re- 
ferred, and the anxieties which at times 
seem serious as to the markets. ‘The 
coolies, upon the whole, appear to have 
the same good character in Ceylon that 
No, 191.—voL. xxx, 


they have in the West Indies. Their 
sanitary condition is well looked to, while 
the Cinghalese in the plains, especially 
in the Western Province, seem all but 
utterly neglected. A short time before 
I was in Colombo, a fell disease had 
raged among a poor population for fully 
six weeks before a European was sent 
to the district. An official report said 
of one such part (Negombo), “ The 
tanks or pools of water, of which there 
are many, emit a putrid smell, contain 
large quantities of organic matter under- 
going decomposition, and form the re- 
ceptacles of the refuse of houses around 
them ; the water itself is black as ink 
and teems with animaleule.” And this 
is the island of whose balminess Bishop 
Heber sang so sweetly, and of which 
English congregations will sing in the 
same verse for many decades of years to 
come ; the island, too, to which every 
faithful Hindoo looks with such a 
strange longing as the refuge of the 
great Ram in his time of sore distress, 
corresponding to the “Flight into Egypt” 
of the Christian, and the “ Hegira” of 
the Mahomedan. The “ balmy breezes” 
are but a name in some places, though 
there are spots to which the term aptly 
enough applies. Materially the island 
has advanced wonderfully. The people 
tell you with some pride (perhaps for- 
getting the value of India to them), that 
Ceylon was the first colony that relieved 
the mother country of the cost of 
defence. Their revenue is constantly 
increasing, and they boast an invariable 
surplus. The railway from Colombo to 
Kandy, now eighty-seven miles long, 
pays 8 per cent. A wide district, “the 
Wilderness of Adam’s Creek,” fifteen 
years ago counted as the great forest 
reserve of the Crown, is cleared, 
and from one spot you might look 
upon 40,000 acres of land under 
coffee cultivation. In this I am writing 
from information solely. I saw little of 
Ceylon. But however the planters stand, 
the poor natives of the island seem 
to present few marks of improvement. 
Scant food and few friends are all one 
can say with respect to them. 

In quitting Ceylon you may be said 
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to quit India, but you are far from quit- 
ting Indian trade and associations. 
Passing between the Maldive and 
Laccadive (“the hundred thousand”) 
coral islands you find scores of fine 
vessels threading their way amid the 
innumerable fishing-boats and the 
cocoa-nut clad specks of land, the pro- 
perty of a primitive, and to all appear- 
ance peaceful people, who lie on their 
oars to watch and talk about each 
steamer or other large vessel as she 
passes, J’rom Minicoy, with its popula- 
tion of 3,000, Findley’s maritime 
directory tells us a kind of tribute 
or present of cocoa nuts and fish is 
yearly carried to the Governor of Cey- 
lon in return for the protection he gives 
or is supposed to give the people. Apart 
from this, the islanders may, for all 
practical purposes, be as secluded from 
Europe as Robinson Crusoe was. They 
have little to sell, and less wherewith to 
buy ; they are in most respects a law 
unto themselves, A little farther you 
catch a view, if you care to sit up for it, 
of the Southern Cross, and the con- 
sciousness it gives you of standing 
between two worlds will repay more 
than one sleepless night. It is not 
always pleasant to watch the northern 
constellations nightly growing less in 
size; it must generally be pleasant, espe- 
cially to an old Indian, to watch them 
nightly growing larger, and more clearly 
defined, till Charles’s Wain again becomes 
what it was when last seen, with real 
pleasure or real pain, over the cliffs 
of Dover. You might pass many 
watchful days, however, before you had 
a view—we had a good view—of the 
transit of Venus. An extraordinary 
black spot it was, the captain said, 
having, in spite of previous resolutions 
and a marked almanack, for the moment 
forgotten what a rare phenomenon we 
had an opportunity of seeing. With the 
first sight of African land you come to 
one of the perils of the canal trade—the 
black coast of Cape Guardafui, without 
a light of any kind, or any reasonable 
chance of one. We approached it in 
this case on a fine afternoon, when the 
dreary sandhills looked their best, and 


even then they seemed to warn off in- 
trusion from Africa. I had before seen 
them in worse weather, when they are 
still less pleasant. At their worst they 
have been silent witnesses of many 
dreadful stories of the sea. Some 
time ago Sir Bartle Frere drew at- 
tention to the need there was for a 
light here. Not long after three canal 
steamers ran on the coast, and were lost. 
Yet still there is no practicaleffort for the 
light. Often the Jand cannot be seen till 
you are close upon it, and every new ves- 
selsent through the canal is an additional 
urgument for some attempt being made 
to mark so dangerous a spot. It is im- 
probable that the canal can long con- 
tinue under its present restrictions, and 
impossible that it can ever again be 
closed. Surely it would be practicable 
to employ a few men, at a day and a 
half’s steam from Aden, to afford the safe- 
guard of a light to our ever-increasing 
fleet of vessels on the Red Sea route to 
India and China. 

Aden itself is essentially Indian, 
although it is the converging point of 
many different streams of commerce 
from China, Australia, Japan, and 
Southern Africa, as well as from India, 
which was one object in view when the 
Cinder fortress wasfirstoccupied. Looked 
at cursorily you see a small settlement of 
Parsees, Frenchmen and others engaged 
in trade ; a strangely mixed race of boy 
divers, who perhaps were never born, 
and in all probability never die or grow 
older; shoals of porpoises and bonitos, 
which appear to have played gymnastics 
before your vessel from the Laccadives 
onward ; a British garrison, which tries to 
wile away time in amateur theatricals, 
in trying to make shrubs grow on hard 
volcanic cinder, in watching the hosts 
of vessels coming and going home- 
ward and outward, and in dreaming 
bright dreams of orders for the re- 
giment’s removal to any place on the 
face of the earth away from Aden; and 
finally you see those wonderful water 
tanks which attest an earlier and not 
less important occupation than our own 
—Persian probably. Looked at below the 
surface you see the tapping at Aden of 


























a strange land, feather-sellers who have 
themselves, or by their agents, been far 
inland, chasing the ostrich to adorn 
bonnets in Regent Street—descendants 
of Shem and of Ham working together 
to bring tribute to and draw tribute 
from the descendants of Japheth ; 
and then, perhaps most curious fact of 
all, the Jew keeping his Sabbath on that 
bleak arid African coast, without a sacri- 
ficing priest, as religiously as he keeps 
it ix his holy places in civilized and 
safe lands. We arrived at Aden on 
a Saturday, and, as usual, plenty of 
feathers and curiosities were purchased, 
but none from a Jew. Here were these 
men, in appearance Afghan, with loose, 
unwashed cotton clothes, living in the 
desert, eager for gain to an extent 
which has become a proverb, reckless, 
perhaps, of all life but their own, yet 
keeping their Sabbath as strictly as if 
the law from Sinai had only been 
given yesterday. It is, perhaps, worth 
more than a passing thought, too, how 
even Aden adds in this way to the 
strange number of races, from Western 
China to the Persian Gulf, and from 
thence, not merely down to Zanzibar, 
but actually into the very heart of 
Africa, that are ‘influenced by the 
Indian Government. Aden itself is 
governed from Bombay, and has its 
place in the official reports of the 
Presidency, and Zanzibar never can be 
thought of without a reference to Oman, 
and the impulses and dynasties — 
Wahabee, or what not—of the lands 
bordering on the Gulf and of the 
deserts beyond them. Those tanks, 
environed by ravines, and constructed 
to hold so many millions of gallons 
of water, the store for six months of 
absolutely dry weather, tell a story 
many centuries old, of the struggles of 
the old civilizations from the Arab 
side of the Red Sea, {and the old 
barbarisms from the African side, 
ending only when the iron strength of 
Europe was cast into the scale. Our 
cantonment is pretty and in some parts 
green, with even a banyan tree— 
that famous tree which, in the East, 
throws down branch after branch, to 
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become stem after stem, till in time re- 
giments (people say a small army) may 
encamp under the onetree. I wish some 
of the gentlemen who talk so glibly 
among us of human progress, of the 
prospects of sword being beaten into 
ploughshare and spear into pruning- 
hook, all the world over, by means of 
the influences which come from English 
Sunday and day-schools, temperance 
lectures, May meetings, and political as- 
sociations, could look now and then on 
these dim shore-lines and the dimmer 
populations beyond. I asked the captain 
of our vessel on which side of the sea he 
would, in case of extremity, prefer to 
run his vessel if he had that choice and 
no other. Hesaid, “The African de- 
cidedly.” I once put the same question 
to a captain of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company, and he replied, “ Well, the 
Arabian.” Neither had the remotest 
idea what would occur in either case, 
except that however solitary the place 
might be the ship would in an hour be 
surrounded by boats manned by un- 
sparing robbers, The present and 
future of the Red Sea have no better 
index than the character of the vessels 
one meets upon it—the French Admiral, 
bound for Aden ; a British iron-clad, en- 
gaged at gun practice ; a Dutch transport 
crowded with troops, fine young fellows 
they seemed, for Acheen ; mail vessels 
and trading vessels of all nations, with 
any number of the boats of old times. 
Few Englishmen abroad talk much of 
English influences and swords beaten into 
ploughshares, At home you may have 
good arguments for ceding Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, but they would fall on hard 
ground in India. ‘Give up Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden ?—I should like to see the 
day.” That is the spirit of Englishmen 
in other lands, and that, somehow, is 
why Mr. Gladstone’s popularity (very 
real and permanent at home) never 
found any marked response abroad. 
People dreaded that he might take a fit 
of “giving up” something, the value of 
which is only known where the some- 
thing exists. Call the feeling as we may, 
you scarcely ever meet an Englishman in 
the East who has the least inclination 
HH 2 
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to give up a rood of land once gained. 
I am not either defending or assail- 
ing the feeling, but stating the fact. 
Perhaps no day-dawn in the world 
surpasses in beauty that of the passage 
through the straits of Jubal into the 
GulfofSuez. There are no richer tints 
on the heather of Scotland and Cumber- 
land, or on the vines of Italy and France. 
You know, too, that the “ Sinaitic 
range” on the one hand, and the 
African on the other—the Arab here, the 
African there—represents a great gulf, 
frequently passed, it is true, but never 
filled up so as to represent a perma- 
nent highway for human life. There 
is no blade of grass in view; it is 
merely the sun’s magical tints you see on 
the bleak mountains, now gray, now 
golden, here standing out in bright relief, 
there deepening into shade, but alto- 
gether most beautiful when seen on a 
still morning, over a calm sea. The 
canal is French, but it is difficult to 
think so when you see the number of 
English flags in the Gulf and the Canal 
itself, and at Port Said. Only, the ports 
are not English, or at least not what one 
would like to think English, for vice, in 
all truth, is reduced to a fine art, especi- 
ally at Port Said. The form of life is 
that ofa French colony, but with an Arab 
and Egyptian basis, in all probability ir- 
removable, and with a mixed and lawless 
population of all nations, compared with 
which even Alexandria presents many 
phases of settled life. If you go from 
here to Italy you will find your 
country’s flag at the end as you leave it 
at the beginning of the voyage. If you 
go direct to London you find it every- 
where, skirting the rugged picturesque 
coasts of Tunis and Algeria, and 
waving from a fleet of mast-heads at 
Gibraltar. Of the canal you find mer- 
chants speaking doubtfully. The dues 
take away so much from every ton of 
cargo that the steamers are not paying. 
Moreover, merchants at times prefer 
the Cape route as a cheap method of 
warehousing, when an advance of prices 
may be looked for, and in some other 
cases. 1 suppose one of the first neces- 
sities now to Indian trade by the canal 
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is reduction of dues, and the first step 
to that will probably be the purchase of 
the canal as ahighway for all nations. 

There is something curious and well 
worth study in the Canal trade as com- 
pared with that by the Cape. What 
deep and obscure law is it that governs 
trade routes; that causes some to be 
abandoned for ages, and then to be re- 
sumed ; that causes others to rise im- 
perceptibly, and become at once all- 
important to some nation or nations? 
For instance, it was observed at one 
time recently that the boatmen from 
the Persian Gulf took a fancy to run 
past Bombay all the way to Calcutta. 
I asked a gentleman, who knew as much 
about the trades as most people, why it 
was, but he knew no more of the causes 
than I did myself ; though he knew a 
great deal more of the facts. And so 
of the Dacca trade. “ Why do not 
more Dacca boats come with grain” 
asked Mr. Bernard of the Dacca boatmen 
on the Ganges, “ when there is so good 
a demand?” “Don’t know, sahib; 
more are coming. Know no more.” 
Again, take the trade to Western 
China by either of the two alternative 
routes. We know of chronic and fear- 
ful warfare, it is true, but we also know 
of a steady demand for “ goods ;” and 
what is more, of individual native 
enterprise of a remarkable kind. And 
so at Yarkund, in Central Asia, and 
elsewhere. Stray travellers are con- 
stantly wending their way over these 
strange wild regions, coming in con- 
tact with Russia here, with China there, 
with Panthays, with men of fierce pas- 
sions and inexorable creeds, suffering 
greatly, succeeding greatly, falling into 
helpless poverty, never again being 
heard of by friend or co-trader. But 
the routes never close. So with the 
Cape. Its day, people said, was over. 
With the opening of the Canal the 
Cape route would be like the king’s 
highway and the stage-coach. It is an 
error. Old routes may be abandoned, 
but they rarely close; and the way by 
the Cape may yet be of vital importance 
to us in commerce as well as in war. 


James RovutTLepGE. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME, 


Tue clock strikes seven in the hall, 
The curfew of the children’s day, 
That calis each little pattering foot 
From dance and song and livelong play ; 
Their day that in our wider light 
Floats like a silver day-moon white, 
Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
But sets within a golden west. 


Ah, tender hour that sends a drift 
Of children’s kisses through the house, 
And cuckoo-notes of sweet “Good night,” 
That thoughts of heaven and home arouse ; 
And a soft stir to sense and heart, 
As when the bee and blossom part ; 
And little feet that patter slower, 
Like the last droppings of the shower. 


And in the children’s rooms aloft 
What blossom shapes do gaily slip 

Their dainty sheaths, and rosy run 
From clasping hand and kissing lip, 

A naked sweetness to the eye,— 

Blossom and babe and butterfly 

In witching one, so dear a sight! 

An eestasy of life and light. 


And, ah, what lovely witcheries 

Bestrew the floor! an empty sock, 
By vanished dance and song left lvose 

As dead birds’ throats ; a tiny smock 
That, sure, upon some meadow grew, 
And drank the heaven-sweet rains ; a shoe 
Scarce bigger than an acorn cup; 
Frocks that seem flowery meads cut up. 


Then lily-drest in angel-white 
To mother’s knee they trooping come, 
The soft palms fold like kissing shells, 
And they and we go singing home,— 
Their bright heads bowed and worshipping, 
As though some glory of the spring, 
Some daffodil that mocks the day, 
Should fold his golden palms and pray. 
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The gates of Paradise swing wide 
A moment’s space in soft accord, 

And those dread Angels, Life and Death, 
A moment vail the flaming sword, 

As o’er this weary world forlorn 

From Eden’s secret heart is borne 

That breath of Paradise most fair, 

Which mothers call “the children’s prayer.” 


Ah, deep pathetic mystery! 

The world’s great woe unconscious hung, 
A rain-drop on a blossom’s lip ; 

White innocence that woos our wrong, 
And Love divine that looks again, 
Tneconscious of the Cross and pain, 

From sweet child-eyes, and in that child 
Sad carth and heaven reconciled. 
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Then kissed, on beds we lay them down, 
As fiagrant-white as clover’d sod, 

And all the upper floors grow hushed 
With children’s sleep, and dews of God. 

And as our stars their beams do hide, 

‘The stars of twilight, opening wide, 

‘Take up the heavenly tale at even, 

And light us on to God and heaven. 


JaNE Entice Hopkiys. 





THE MILITARY FUTURE OF GERMANY. 


THose who would understand the 
exigencies of Berlin politicians, and 
the anxieties of Berlin strategists, must 
avoid the error our press has of late 
very generally fallen into, of treating 
the question of the future of Germany 
as though it were something that has 
to be discussed exclusively between 
herself and France. The days are alto- 
gether past when the “Duel of the 
Nations ” could mean nothing else than 
individual struggle between that which 
was, and that which now is, the new 
empire in Europe. All arguments and 
reflections that ignore the fact that 
there are other great empires, whose 
policy must seriously influence the states- 
men of Germany, rest on too partial a 
view of the European situation to be 
worth earnest discussion. Yet the com- 
mon belief with ourselves and our neigh- 
bours is to speak and write just as 
though the old dualism of western 
Europe had been, and would continue 
to be, the sole part of continental politics 
that deserves anxious consideration, or 
that can affect continental politicians 
profoundly. It will be the purpose of 
these pages to show that such views are 
altogether too limited; and that the 
solution of any great international 
problem of our time must be sought far 
beyond the limits of the often repeated 
struggle between France and Germany. 

We may illustrate this first by looking 
a little closely at the history of the crisis 
that occurred but three months since ; 
when the utter fallacy of the popular 
belief that ascribed it solely to German 
fears of growing French strength and 
improved French organization, will soon 
become apparent. It was not without 
reason, certainly, that when the military 
advisers in Prussia strove last May to 
force on the war which only Iussian 
intervention stayed, genuine astonish- 
ment was expressed by those in France 
as well as elsewhere, who knew how 


utterly unfit she was to cope with her 
old rival, and how impossible of execu- 
tion the hopes of early revenge attri- 
buted to Frenchmen are, This 
sentiment has naturally not been less- 
ened by the recent discussions on the 
exact strength of French armaments. 
And many persons, reasoning from 
what lies on the surface only, and 
assuming with truth that facts obvi- 
ous to a chance observer of things 
in France cannot possibly be hid 
from the watchful observance of Berlin, 
declare their belief that as Count 
Moltke could have nothing to fear from 
the French army, the designs imputed 
to him in May on authority which is 
hardly controvertible, could never have 
actually existed. Now the premisses 
of this argument are all sound enough. 
France really has not under arms three- 


fourths of the peace establishment of 


her warlike neighbour. It is only 
within the last month that her War 
Office has taken the first step towards 
training even the first instalment of 
the future Reserve that is to fill it up 
to a field army ; whilst every German 
reservist is trained and ready for his 
place at call. Her territorial army 
exists solely on paper. Her armament 
is incomplete. Her supply of stores is 
utterly inadequate to the exigencies of 
a great campaign. In short, if forced 
into the struggle now, she would un- 
doubtedly enter it under far less 
favourable conditions than those of 
1870 as regards her own part: whilst 
the German forces would not only be 
strengthened by the prestige of victory, 
and the advantage of experience on 
their side, but would be found more 
complete and fit throughout at every 
point than was the case five years ago ; 
for to make them so has been the object 
of unwearied and able administrators, 
supported by an enthusiastic nation, 
and supplied with almost unlimited 
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funds. And all this contrast is fully 
known and carefully studied in the 
giant bureau on the Thier- Garten, 
where military science, trained to ap- 
proach mathematical precision, has 
concentrated all the material that brain 
work can create to make military pre- 
dominance once gained a constant pos- 
session. But when allthis is granted, 
it is none the less an error to assume 
that there could have been no wish or 
desire to furce France three months 
since against her will into the unequal 
contest that should end in her absolute 
prostration ; or to dispute that war would 
almost certainly have been unscrupu- 
lously produced but that Prince Bis- 
marck had but little immediately to gain 
by it, and Russia much to lose. 

Yet those who reason that the thing 
could not have occurred would speak 
with justice, if Germany and France 
were alone of any account in Europe. 
Their mistake is in forgetting that 
the new empire which now throws 
its shadow across the continent is 
after all but one of four great powers 
of the first class, among whom the 
military supremacy of the world is, 
and long has been, distributed. They 
forget above all that although two of 
these have succumbed to Prussian arms 
in decisive single combat, there remains 
one which still believes, or tries to 
believe herself fully a match for the 
victor. Stranger than all, those who 
talk so much of the lessons of Jena, of 
Stein’s and Scharnhorst’s skill in breath- 
ing new life into the crushed soul of 
their country, and of the sudden rever- 
sal of defeat which followed the address 
of Frederick William and the song 
of Arndt, ignore entirely the conditions 
under which Prussia drew the sword in 
the War of Independence. What 
would have been but desperate and 
foolish in her had she stood alone, 
was hopeful and just in the then 
state of Europe. Russia was pouring 
into Poland the heavy legions un- 
weatied with their task of chasing 
the French eagles westward. English 
ships lay before each German port 
ready to cover the entry of English 
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agents bringing English arms and sub- 
sidies. Austria, occupying by her cen- 
tral geographical position the whole 
flank of the future theatre of war, was 
arming slowly and secretly with the 
design already formed of striking in 
and turning tke struggle hopelessly 
against Napoleon, should he prove, as 
he did prove, unable to strike down 
the northern allies in his first fierce 
onset. Even dull Catholic Bavaria, 
which owed 30 much of seeming 
grandeur to France, was already look- 
ing forward to the day when she could 
safely turn her arms against the hated 
Protector of the Rhenish Confederation, 
and carry its lesser members with her. 
There is a present fashion, both in and 
out of Germany, of speaking of Bliicher 
and Gueisenau as leading the Prussians 
on to victory in 1813. The army which 
Bliicher actually led, and Gneisenau 
guided, to that terrible overthrow of 
Macdonald on the Katzbach, which 
was the presage of his master’s greater 
disaster on the Elster—was in reality 
very largely composed of Russians, placed 
under the old German hero no less from 
sound motives of policy, than out of 
respect for his genuine fighting power. 
In brief, it was only as one member of 
a great alliance that Prussia rose from 
her humiliation to fresh grandeur—to 
power in Europe beyond that achieved 
by Frederick, won by victories that 
threw even Frederick’s into the shade. 
Is this a lesson that Frederick’s suc- 
cessors are likely to ignore, when men 
talk of a new Jena, and its teachings, 
and apply the words to Prussia’s ancient 
enemy? Far from it. Those that 
weigh the contingencies of European 
politics as they affect Berlin, and strive 
to forecast their future turns, are men 
essentially of historic minds, though 
gifted with the power of grasping the 
conditions of the days they live in. 
Neither Prince Bismarck nor Count 
Moltke are likely to fall into the vulgar 
belief that the next serious continental 
crisis must inevitably be but a repetition 
of the last, a duel between Germany 
and France, with the latter thoroughly 
overweighted. The very haste lately 
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shown to bring it on in this special shape 
proved their conviction that it could 
entail no serious danger to the empire, 
and that such could come only when 
France had had time to form a league 
with others whose object it would be to 
humble Germany in her turn. France, 
the possible ally of Germany’s new 
antagonist, not France the present 
enemy, was the key to that skilful mix- 
ture of hectoring with pretended fear 
which deceived, not only other nations, 
but the sober-minded Germans them- 
selves, the balance of whose reasoning 
power the intoxication of conquest has 
unsettled. 

This being so, it becomes all import- 
ant to inquire what are the future 
possibilities against which German 
statesmen and strategists feel them- 
selves thus urged to provide, even at 
the cost of present wrong-doing. The 
new Empire has nota friend in Europe: 
and no one asserts this more plainly 
than its own chief organs. Is it forced, 
therefore, to contemplate the dreadful 
issue of an indignant continent rising up 
against it as one man, as against the 
Napoleonic Empire when once the fail- 
ure before Moscow turned the tide of its 
successes? No, indeed. Obnoxious as 
Germany has made herself in Scandina- 
via by her cynical contempt for treaties 
in the matter of Schleswig; feared as 
she is in Switzerland and in Austria for 
what the patriots of those countries 
think her insolent pretensions to the 
allegiance of all that use her tongue ; 
dreaded in Holland and Belgium for 
her greed of ports and colonies and com- 
merce; coldly disliked by Russia as 
the new barrier to all ambitious Musco- 
vite policy that tends westward ; it is 
in France alone, where the iron yoke 
of subjection entered into men’s souls, 
that she is hated with something like 
the bitterness of personal loathing 
which Germans felt towards France 
in days of old Napoleonic sway. And, 
besides the difference of sentiment, there 
is a vast difference, too often overlooked, 
in the military situation. The central 
geographical position of Germany, if 
laying her apparently open to attack 
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from many quarters, and giving her, as 
her War Office is wont to plead, a vast 
length of frontier to defend, vaster by 
far than that of any other country but 
Austria, is in truth greatly favourable 
to her as against a general combination. 
Those lesser powers which at times 
please themselves with the saying of 
Count Moltke, that it would take one or 
two army corps to look after a single one 
of them if hostile, would, in truth, if de- 
claring against Germany, be so separated 
by their supposed antagonist that neither 
one of them, nor all combined, could 
possibly affect the course of a fresh 
struggle. If venturing to draw the 
sword against her, they would but give 
occupation to some of the best troops 
of the second line she is now preparing 
under her new Landsturm law. And 
certainly whilst Holland and Denmark 
keep their proposed army reforms, as is 
the case up to the present time, wholly 
in the style of paper project ; and Swit- 
zerland and Sweden trust to militia ; 
while Belgium shows herself the only 
one of these lesser powers prepared to 
sacrifice commercial demands and party 
aspirations in the smallest degree to 
military necessities ; so long may we be 
sure that Germany might be at war 
with one and all to-morrow without de- 
ducting a man from the field army 
with which she would carry on the 
struggle with more formidable foes. 

Italy is the hardest of all the Euro- 
pean countries to judge of as affects 
their general future as a whole. But 
it is sufficient here to say that her iso- 
lated geographical position, her urgent 
financial necessities, her general need 
of time to consolidate the national ele- 
ments divided for many centuries—all 
make it so extremely improbable that 
she would be tempted to indulge in a 
great war for any cause less than that 
of self-preservation, that she may be 
left out of our present view. Certainly 
she cannot affect the present policy of 
Berlin, nor of those other Cabinets 
with which that of Berlin is chiefly 
concerned. 

Putting France then for the present al- 
together aside, for the very sufficient rea- 
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sons already given, reasons which may be 
said to amount to demonstration, that she 
cannot hopefully play the leading part 
in the near military future of Europe, 
and knows this well enough not to at- 
tempt it; we must fix our attention on 
Austria, or Russia, or both together, as 
the real cause of German uneasiness, 
that uneasiness which of late took the 
alarming form of preparing to crush 
utterly out of France the power of 
future combinations with other great 
states, and so exclude her from 
the problem of the military future of 
Germany. If this feeling be genuine 
and unfeigned, that is, if Germany has 
really any possible foe she counts mena- 
cing to her newly won greatness, that foe 
cannot be found in France, much less 
in the smaller independent States. It 
must be sought, therefore, in the two 
great empires that border her to the 
south and east. We will look at each 
of these a little in detail, to discover, if 
we can, how far such anxiety may be 
justified. 

The supposed danger can hardly come 
from Austria. She knows so well her 
want of that unity ayainst which she 
would have to contend ; her statesmen 
are so fully aware of the internal diffi- 
culties that would arise upon the rear 
of her armies if a single-handed contest 
with Germany were forced upon her; 
her whole political administration is not 
merely severed into two co-equal jealous 
parts by that dual system which is the 
charter of her modern life, but so com- 
plex, slow and feeble as compared to 
that of the German empire; that these 
facts alone, which are too patent to be 
ignored at home or abroad, would be 
sufficient guarantees for her quietude if 
notabsolutely attacked by her formidable 
neighbour. Above all, eight millions 
of her motley population, the most in- 
telligent, active, and wealthy of the 
races that make up Austro-Hungary, 
would give their sympathies wholly 
to her foe, if Vienna broke with 
Berlin to-morrow. Most real would be 
Austria’s danger then, with her Teu- 
tonic population absolutely hostile, her 
Czechs coldly disposed towards the cen- 


tralizing monarchy, and the Serbs and 
Croats ready to turn at any time 
against an administration which is in 
their eyes the instrument of the op- 
pression of their own races by the 
Magyar. In fact such a war would be 
dangerous in any case to the house of 
Hapsburg, and defeat would seriously im- 
peril its crown. But all this is on the sup- 
position that Austria has orsoon will have 
equal military means to those of Germany 
for such a conflict. This, however, is 
very far from being the case, as a brief 
comparison will show. Of the year’s 
class of young men available for the 
conscription, which is within a few 
thousands of the number reckoned on 
in Germany, she allots to regular train- 
ing for the three years’ service but 
95,000, whilst Germany sets apart, in- 
cluding substitutes for possible absen- 
tees, 130,000. It follows that those 
fully qualified and yet passed over in 
Austria, although enrolled ostensibly in 
the Landwehr, rather weaken than re- 
inforce that arm of the service ; at least 
according to the modern view of mili- 
tary organization, which makes the mili- 
tiaman date his efficiency only from the 
completion of his service in the line. 
In men, at any rate, it is clear that 
Austria can as little hope to rival Ger- 
many numerically, as to match her in- 
ferior races with the hardy peasants of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. But men, 
as all the world has lately learnt by 
patent examples, do not decide a great 
war speedily unless sent into the field 
well organized, and found in every 
necessary. To prepare and main- 
tain the equipments required for 
war during years of peace is a duty 
entailing much of the regular annual 
military expenditure of great nations : 
and hence their average outlay, tak- 
ing prices as nearly equal, affords a 
rough test of their desire to be ready 
for the least emergency. Now in pro- 
portion to her income, Austria is at pre- 
sent by far the most economical of the 
great powers of the Continent. For 
whilst Germany is spending 26 per cent 
of the national receipts on her arma- 
ments, France 30, and Russia no less 
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than 36 percent, Austria is content with 
an outlay of less than 20 per cent. And 
this at a time when’Germany is known 
to have relieved her own exchequer of 
all the direct expenses of fortifications 
military railroads and re-armaments by 
the use of the French indemnity. 

There could be no more patent proof 
than this hard pecuniary fact, that 
Austria does not intend to maiutain the 
race for power with her ancient rival by 
force of arms. She is weaker now, she 
admits; and each year that sees her 
numbers of reserve men so much less 
than those of Germany, and her military 
administration so much cheaper, must 
evidently put it more and more out of 
her power to engage her neighbour 
on equal terms. Austrians know this, 
and naturally chafe at it. Indeed, 
the very figures we are following 
are taken from an Austrian autho- 
rity. But what they know and 
feel so keenly is of course not less 
known at Berlin. And it follows that 
it cannot be Austria which is the 
object of secret national dread in Ger- 
many; unless, indeed, her power be 
viewed as subsidiary to some more dan- 
gerous adversary. But this is not to 
be sought in France at present. An 
alliance between these two unaided 
from elsewhere could hardly have 
terrors just yet for the great power that 
has humbled each successively; even 
did their natural antagonism of senti- 
ment and interests allow them to pre- 
pare secretly for a common revenge, 
which the common foe would assuredly 
anticipate by striking before either was 
ready. 

Hitherto we have been but clearing 
the ground. It has been our object to 
show that there is but one power left 
in Europe which Germany has any 
cause to fear ; that formidable Muscovite 
Empire, in attempting to subdue which 
at the height of his power, Napoleon 
spent all his strength in vain, and 
prepared his own ruin in the strain of 
the effort. Of course it is easy to 
protest roundly that Germany may be 
trusted not to repeat his crimes or his 
errors. History, however, cannot be fore- 


cast in this easystrain. All that is certain 
on this subject is, that the great motive 
powers which make for war—ambition, 
distrust, dislike, envy of each other's 
greatness, and clashing interests—are 
busily astir in both these empires. Ger- 
man officers—a caste more powerful in 
their land at present than any caste 
at all has been in any great country 
for centuries—avow it to be their 
next duty to the Fatherland to chastise 
the Muscovite pride. On their side, all 
the better class of Russians, the strictly 
German party only excepted, never 
cease to declare, at home and abroad, 
their strong conviction that the new 
empire will sooner or later fasten a 
quarrel on the old. The heir of all the 
Russians is openly zealous in fostering 
the national feelings, which include 
hatred of Prussians and Prussianising 
institutions as a cardinal point in their 
creed. The revolutionary change that 
has come over war by means of steam 
and telegraph, has deprived Russia, as 
wise old Prince Paskievitch pointed out 
on his death-bed, of that vast strength 
against the aggressor which her wide 
territory gave, when each autumn and 
spring turned her highways into what 
Napoleon, in despair of using victory 
by pursuit, termed “ her fifth element” 
of mud. Russia indeed remaining as 
she is, her standing army little larger 
numerically than that of her neighbour, 
and inferior in every other condition that 
brings victory, would be an almost cer- 
tain prey to German attack. But Russia 
does not intend so to remain. From 
the peasant to the Czar her people all 
have the conviction that sacrifice and 
exertion are necessary to give back to 
their beloved empire the military 
primacy she claimed under Alexander I, 
and Nicholas. ‘They are} resolved to 
undergo whatever is necessary for this 
end. ‘The schemes of reorganisation 
prepared, and now accepted as law, are 
as vast and far-reaching as the most 
ambitious Muscovite could possibly 
desire. They are spurred on, too, by the 
belief that it is but one old man’s un- 
certain life that preserves the present 
condition of things, in which personal 
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friendship and certain limited material 
interests overbear national sentiment and 
dreams of future supremacy, And it is 
the full knowledge of these schemes, 
and of the possible effect of their accom- 
plishment on Germany, which keeps 
the weary brains at Berlin in a state of 
tension, and in turn makes Europe, 
apparently with no just cause, anxious 
lest her peace should be suddenly and 
violently broken. 

As the military projects of Russia are 
not only more vast in outline, but more 
complicated in detail than the organisa- 
tion of any of the powers she would 
outshine, we shall but sketch them 
in outline, premising that what we 
know only in the general, is closely 
studied and thoroughly understood at 
Berlin, where knowledge on such heads 
is drawn from long practice, and 
quickened in this instance by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, Our par- 
ticulars, we may here say, come to us 
mainly through Austrian sources ; and 
in this peculiar part of military science, 
known as logistics, or the study of the 
military resources of nations, the War 
Bureau of Vienna, raised to a high 
pitch of knowledge under the régime 
of Baron Kuhn, is secondary only to that 
over which Count Moltke presides. 

The nominal peace strength of the 
Russian army has been hitherto estima- 
ted at about 800,000 men. But it has 
long been known that for offensive service 
in Europe large deductions would have 
to be made from these numbers for such 
hitherto wholly sedentary troops as the 
numerous garrison and other local bat- 
talions, and of course for the mixed con- 
tingents maintained for Asian service, 
which would be as little available for 
action on the side of Germany, as is our 
Punjaub Frontier Force for an expedition 
to Spain. An army of 600,000 men 
with the colours, backed by a dispersed 
and untrained body of reserve, has been 
therefore declared by the ablest statis- 
ticians of both Berlin and Vienna to 
be the very utmost that the Muscovite 
Empire could hitherto dispose of for 
field operations ina European war. For 
although it was known that each year’s 


contingent drawn, even before the new 
law of universal service, must yield a 
large surplus of nominal recruits ; yet 
these were believed to be left undrilled, 
and mainly registered as generally avail- 
able for call in war, not being even 
required to remain in their own dis- 
tricts, but being liable to be summoned 
to the nearest depdt in time of war. 
Now the essence of the great change 
lately made in the laws of the Empire 
is not merely to extend military liability 
to all classes, but to shorten greatly the 
duration of its length. Instead of the 
soldier being with the colours from 
seven to ten years, as before, he is to 
remain no more than six in any case, 
the bulk of the line only four, and large 
portions, under special conditions, for 
much shorter periods. Recent calcu- 
lations in a Russian military journal 
prove that, when the law comes into full 
working, the yearly contingené taken 
into the ranks will be just double the 
old standard, and the number of trained 
men passed out yearly into the reserve 
for call to the ranks in war will be 
at least three-fold what it has ever 
hitherto been, even when the cadres 
were kept at the lowest by the premature 
discharge of men for economy’s sake. 
It has, of course, naturally occurred 
to the Russian staff, as one of its chief 
obstacles, that the cadres hitherto exist- 
ing, the officers of which are notoriously 
many of them lacking in the power of 
instructing others, are not equal to the 
task of training the whole mass of 
recruits to be thus suddenly brought in. 
A great part of this duty is, therefore, 
to be assigned to the so-called “ Local” 
and “Garrison” battalions, the whole 
form and functions of which are to be 
modified with a view mainly to this 
end. ‘Their cadres of officers are being 
enlarged, so that with an addition made 
on mobilisation of reserve officers 
(whose commissions may be held by 
mercantile or professional men) each 
battalion can be at once formed into four, 
whilst in peace it can act as a training 
school. But at the first sound of war, 
the functions of the two classes men- 
tioned separate. The Local battalions, be- 
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coming Local regiments, are to undertake 
the whole care of internal order. The Gar- 
rison battalions, each calling up reserve 
men to complete it to the strength of a 
war regiment of four battalions, are to 
be ready to act as a second line to the 
field army proper, performing, in fact, 
very much the same functions as the 
German Landwehr did so efficiently in 
France in the late war. It is calculated 
that the twenty-nine Garrison battalions 
now maintained can thus be made to 
add nearly one hundred and twenty, 
at a few weeks notice, to the effective 
forces moved to meet the enemy. 

Another step of great importance, 
is to change and enlarge the regimen- 
tal cadres of the guards and line, so 
as to provide that each one on moving 
may leave a depdt battalion behind it, 
which is to be completed and main- 
tained constantly, after mobilisation, at 
a strength of a thousand men, and is 
specially charged with supplying the 
losses suffered by the regiment in the 
field. As there are stated to be 199 
regiments on the Russian list, the new 
scheme provides in round numbers 200 
of such battalions, being a further addi- 
tion to the fighting forces of the nation 
in time of war; though not intended 
in this case to imitate the Garrison 
regiments, and take active service in the 
field as distinct units, but to send their 
men on in detachments. 

But these two new creations will soon 
be found insufficient to absorb the 
rapidly growing lists of reserve men. 
At the end of fifteen years’ working 
of the law, it has been calculated there 
will be a surplus of at least a quarter 
of a million soldiers passed through 
the ranks with varying length of service 
(in very special cases this may be con- 
tracted even to three months) for 
whom no room is found in active 
or local and depét forces. Provision 
is therefore made in the scheme for 
the formation of independent Reserve 
battalions to specially include this 
surplus ; and it is calculated that these, 
with the other additions already noticed, 
but exclusive of the Local regiments 
(which are supposed not to move even in 
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case of war), will add a round half mil- 
lion to the regular field army. But as 
this is itself, on thenew footing proposed, 
placed at the estimated strength of a 
clear million and a half, it follows that 
when Russia has carried out her pro- 
jects to completion, she will be able to 
summon under arms at the sound of war 
no less than two millions of effective 
trained soldiers, besides garrisoning her 
soil with others for domestic purposes, 
and adding to them in case of invasion, 
a Landsturm of very formidable dimen- 
sions. Of this last body it must be 
noticed that the four youngest classes 
are liable to prolonged service at home 
in case of war. The force is to occupy 
a position as to efficiency midway, in 
theory at least, between the Prussian 
Landwehr and Landsturm, comprising 
all reserve men from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth year of their service, mixed 
with those who have escaped the 
training, though declared efficient for it. 
The statistical calculation is that the 
four years’ classes liable will average 
300,000 men each, and with all possible 
deductions 250,000 ; so that Russia is 
deliberately providing a third million of 
men to be called out as her home defen- 
sive army in support of the two millions 
to be arrayed directly against the enemy. 
And the law finally provides that all the 
remaining men of this Opoltsheni, or 
Landsturm, are to be enrolled and armed 
locally in case of war in such small 
bodies as may cause least inconvenience. 
Their numbers, at the end of the first 
fifteen years, are variously estimated, 
but by no one at less than two millions ; 
completing the actual armed forces of 
all kinds, therefore, to a grand total of 
five millions of men at the least. 

Now grand totals in military matters 
are notoriously deceptive. M. Thiers 
has somewhere gone so far as to assert 
as the result of his ownstudy of archives, 
that if no commander-in-chief ever yet 
credited himself with the full number of 
men at his disposal, no war-office ever 
made proper deductions from that it 
believes itself able to put into the field. 
In the case of Russia such deductions 
must be very great. Want of good 
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officers for instruction ; want of honest 
administrative means for working so vast 
amachine ; want of funds and stores at 
the decisive moment for equipping the 
reserves, to say nothing of the million 
and a half of tield troops: all these will 
tend to cut the effective down. Still 
when every possible allowance is made, 
no one need besurprised that Russia’s 
neighbour looks anxiously at her plan 
of reorganization ; nor that those who 
believe most firmly in her pacific inten- 
tions discern in the wide outlines of 
such a scheme the fixed resolution of a 
mighty nation to place its military power 
once more on such an unquestioned foot- 
ing that it shall at Jeast have no cause 
to be uneasy at that neighbour's tri- 
umphs. 

Such being Russia’s resolve, as shown 
by council and action, should it make 
Germany tremble for her security? It 
is in asking this that we approach the 
problem we have set ourselves to discuss 
without pretending literally to solve. 
And the first answer is that if Russia 
and Germany alone stood face to face, 
the latter would neither feel, nor have 
serious cause to feel, the uneasiness she 
is reproached with. Her organization 
is so perfect, that at the word her peace 
army of 400,000 men may be trebled, 
including a second line of half a million 
soldiers, as well trained as the 700,000 
that would move before them. The 
new Landsturm Law is able—and is in- 
tended, as we have lately learnt—to 
provide her with 240 additional |at- 
talions, formed of men all in the prime 
of life, and hardly behind the Landwehr 
in any respect except as to supply of 
officers. Her war equipment is com- 
plete for every emergency beyond any 
other that empire ever had at command. 
Her staff is the most highly trained in 
the world’s history ; and if the body of 
officers it controls are not the men of 
science they are popularly imagined, 
they are within the strict limit of their 
profession more efficient than any power 
has possessed since Rome conquered the 
world. If she has no leader yet named 
specially as fit to wear the mantle of the 
veteran whom age must soon unfit for 
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the duties of the field, the system he 
will bequeath is so perfect in its working 
that it can afford to dispense with the 
aid of specially great genius. 

Russia might, therefore, be allowed 
to complete at leisure her ambitious 
scheme of military grandeur, and her 
reconstructed army would still, as we 
hold certain, if marched to invade her 
neighbour, march to defeat as decisive 
as overtook Benedek or Bazaine. Stub- 
born and strong as the Russian soldiers 
are, the same want of intelligence in 
the men, and of good leading in the 
officers, that sacrificed them in thou- 
sands to a handful of French and 
British troops at Inkerman, would be 
found fatal to them when opposed 
to the nimble tactics and skilful hand. 
ling which, in peace as well as war, are 
made part of the education of the Ger- 
man army. Butslightlysuperior in gross 
numbers, and barely equal in physical 
strength and endurance, the Muscovite 
would enter on the duel against the 
Teuton with every other condition 
of victory against him. It is our 
conviction that if this struggle came, 
we should see peace dictated at Moscow 
on German terms as certainly as we 
have seen it prescribed at Vienna 
and Paris. More than this : those who 
guide German military thought are per- 
fectly conscious of their present supe- 
riority, and of the fact that no effort of 
Russia for a generation to come will 
suffice to give her, acting unaided, the 
power to shake it. It is not the vision 
of grappling with Russia alone that 
gives to Berlin statesmen and strategists 
an attitude of uneasiness, reflected in the 
mind of the nation that is ready to rally 
round them, and threatening from time 
to time to turn the armed camp which 
Europe has become, into the theatre 
of new campaigns. The real problem of 
Germany’s military future lies in the 
dangerous contingency of her having to 
encounter a powerful enemy on either 
flank ; in plain words, to meet the double 
attack of France and Russia leagued 
against her. 

It is for this dread ordeal the new em- 
pireis deliberately'preparing. Blind must 
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he be to the military signs of the times 
-who believes that the enormous chain 
of fortresses along the Rhine and Moselle 
on which so much of the French indem- 
nity is being spent, is framed with a view 
to making a fresh entrance into France 
more easy. The German army if again 
called on to advance on Paris would liter- 
ally desire nothing better than a fair field 
and no favour. Cologne, Mayence and 
Strasbourg would no doubt, in such event, 
prove useful depots for the advancing 
forces ; but they would be quite as use- 
ful if left open as though girt with im- 
pregnable works. Fortresses, like other 
strictly defensive means for war, are in- 
tended to aid the weaker party, not that 
which is unquestionably the stronger. 
And the true use of this mighty barrier 
can evidently only be found if Germany 
be unexpectedly called for the time to 
act strictly on the defensive against a 
French invasion. But such an invasion 
could only be hopefully made, such a 
defensive attitude only be adopted, if the 
striking power of Germany be for ths 
time summoned away to meet a great 
danger elsewhere. This darger lies in 
the possible simultaneous assault from 
the east by Russia, whilst France does 
her share on the Rhine; and it is to ward 
off such a double attack that the military 
policy of Berlin is directed. It would 
be more convenient, mucl» cheaper, and 
would incur far less material risk to settle 
conclusively with France now, and so 
thoroughly reduce her power that Russia 
could no longer count on her for serious 
aid. But the instinct of the Czar and 
his’ people, we may add too the whole 
sentiment of Europe, were promptly 
exercised last May, to hinder an act of 
policy, which, however its true scope and 
intent was concealed, could only have 
been carried out by such a stretch of 
ruthless injustice and violence as would 
have matched the most violent deeds of 
Napoleon in the summit of his power. 
Almost at the last moment those who 
had counselled the deed seemed to re- 
coil from its execution. The fate of 
Europe was for the time in the balance, 
just as in old days when the ambitious 
Corsican was meditating the ruin of 
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some already weakened neighbour. But 
Prince Bismarck, happily for the world, 
though so far yielding to his country’s 
weaknesses as to wear the uniform of a 
Major-General of militia, is at heart 
never easy when military advisers are 
most listened to ; and there can be little 
doubt that his voice was finally given 
in favour of the peace which the Czar 
crossed Europe to insist on. So the 
danger to France was averted for the 
while. But this tranquillity allowed her, 
is of itself no doubt assigned as cause 
more pressing for urging on to comple- 
tion the barrier against which her army, 
even were the field elsewhere open, might 
spend its strength in vain. Regarded 
thus, as directed against a double foe 
—the one enemy to be crushed by 
active operations, whilst the other is 
held in check by fortresses and such 
troops of the second line asthenew Land- 
sturm—the military policy of Berlin, 
which pays such devoted attention to 
the western frontier of the empire, whilst 
the eastern is left, as it were, open be- 
tween Warsaw and Berlin, is simple, 
explicable and just. As against France 
alone, or Russia alone, such care mixed 
with such seeming carelessness would 
be worthy of the most shortsighted 
instead of the profoundest of adminis- 
trations. 

That the double contest thus prepared 
for will ever come in our day, or what 
its issue should it come, are questions 
no prudent man would pretend to give 
absolute answers to. To forecast the 
future of politics is notoriously impos- 
sible, of war between untried antago- 
nists very difficult. All that it is safe 
to assert is that, unless thoroughly re- 
formed, as well as largely augmented, 
the Russian army would be shattered 
by the Germans: and that the French, 
however well reorganised, should accom- 
plish the march to Berlin, which would 
naturally be attempted, could only be 
possible after long delay before the 
frontier fortresses, or by passing be- 
tween them at so great an apparent 
risk as, strategically speaking, would 
require the highest military genius to 
conceive and carry out the plan with 
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any hope of success. The works that 
are to protect Germany will be com- 
pleted and armed, and the reserves to 
fill and cover them be organised, long 
before the Russian scheme of future mili- 
tary grandeur, and the French dreams 
of vengeance through reorganisation, 
are carried into practical effect. And 
then, when each of these three powers 
has done all it would desire to do, the 
probabilities of success seem still to lie 
on the side of the empire which is 
central in situation, united in heart, 
and coolly and skilfully prepared for 
the event. Were we compelled to pro- 
phesy, we should not hesitate to say 
that Germany’s chances, viewed thus 
distantly, seem to weigh down those of 
her supposed adversaries, who could not 
possibly rely on the union and prompti- 
tude of action with which they would 
certainly be met. 

There is one important contingency 
remaining to be noticed. We have said 
nothing in all this of Austria and her 
slow yet heavy sword. She would pro- 
bably occupy both in politics, and in 
the strictly military features of the 
situation, an attitude marvellously like 
that she assumed when France, under 
Napoleon, sixty years since, recovering 
for the moment from the Moscow disaster, 
attacked Prussia and Russia united. 
Once more her army, too serious an 
instrument to be overlooked, would be 
gathered—as in 1813, or again in 1853, 


in the Russo-Turkish struggle for the 
Danube—on the flank of the combatant 
powers, ready to come in and turn the 
scale which way she chose. Does it 
fullow that she would readily join the 
league formed avowedly to humiliate in 
turn her own humiliator? Does it follow 
even that indecision would once more 
keep her in suspicious neutrality, ready 
to strike in and complete the ruin of Ger- 
many at the first sounds of disaster or 
even check of those legions that had 
hitherto known nothing but unbroken 
success ? Far from it, as we believe. 
Happily for the world’s peace, however 
feared and disliked Germany and her 
Chancellor may be, there is little, as 
has been already briefly shown, in the 
sentiment towards them to recall the 
deadly hatred raised by the first Empire. 
Russia can feel none of this. Austria 
certainly does not feel it as yet. It would 
require a repetition of Napoleon’s mis- 
takes to raise against Germany’s rulers 
a new War of Independence. Happy 
they, if by avoiding such crimes 
as that too lightly meditated three 
months since, they seek the truest pro- 
tection of the newly-formed Empire in 
such a just and moderate policy as shall 
find them friends in peace, and take 
from the unnatural alliance they dread 
all the reasonable excuse which would 
sanction ang strengthen it with the 
approval of the world. 


Cuas, C. CHEsney. 
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